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st poe Rr tas Pe lane Day D is entirely = i den to 3... 
e, calf Further 3 Ms eg 2. 
Pte ah cusingham, Bet amen \ * college 9p DD Principal. 
f Ani IvG’s COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
8 Park, with K OLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— Professor TENE ART 
nor. 64 lt SEO MENCE a COURSE of LECTURES on MINE: 
res ¥, with a view to ioiiiaate the gaa of Geslegy, and of 
Depplisiion of arta d Mineral substance ilectt he Arts, The a | 
. Im si ‘ollection o mens, ani 
im ta vi edn on W BN NFSDAY. Ne yh October at, 9 clock, 
bd). 17a) 0B Ty They will be Tag 
onages of Ooeether tL, ae ct ined upon qolication to J. W. 
‘f lege. Lon 
thos oe ae 1 Bsa, Secretary» Key  JELP, D.D., Principal 
1-3 
TING s COLLEGE, LON DOK 
ls of Great IaEBREW. —The Rev. A. M'CAUL, pre 
nimals, beau- t Term, a CLASS tor Teh E reevery 
eo potgar sven G, at S o'laek, for the benefit of those wh 
niils of Great already begun to to Read an and T Any G 
to 8 this ¢ are, requested to attend on Monday 
of English ot October 6, 1851. tye for the Term, 1l. 1a.,to be paid 1 
ar ay be obtained geen application to J. W. 
iographical prisalary may be King’s Ce ol Mege, J London. 
ed by critical October 2, 1851. F,D. D. “Principal. 
srasunle | WTEW COLLEGE, LONDON.—Session 1851-2 
T, ina neatly —The Session commenced (in the New Building at St. J ohn’s . 
snd key, i 2 Wood) on Wednesday, Oct. 1st, Josh, of cdot, — o Intro- 
tiquities of 4 by eed be ielivered b oy the other Professors 
8, hal!-russia, in the following order 
1804 , Oct. 3, at 2 weook—Rer J. B.S0re. uD. PRS 
x + mt 
itional ’ 
Proufs, $1 9 Wednesday H D4 ‘. ly et ER. 
lers. 1M Friday Ww. “benen, ae &e. 
5 iti WAL PROSPECTUS may be on application, 
ot olin, PA spssio ; or of Messrs, Jackson & Warorp, St. Paul's 
58. 188 W. FARRER, L.1.B., Secretary and Registrar. 
ot Rant HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
ere 47, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
Saris, 1719-4 Oo SATURDAY, the 4th of October, SC Nan 
rages +7 be delivered, at 2 o'clock, by the Kev. W. COOK, 
eaux Tab 9 MA, wh n to the Public.—-The regular LECTURES 
1 ouvre avant malbucl® on} ONDAY, the 6th of October. 
ravings, bale & detailed Prospectus apply at the College, 47, Bedford- 
Paris, 1D, — 
Iden Time, Oy weber se LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
“moroceo, Lik road.— Mr. E. W. BRATLEY, Jun. F.L.G. & 0.8, 
189 ck in now delivering,on the WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
Sngravi ‘mm of Lectures on ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, with h Hus: 
-NgTAVINGS, H trations of the Geological Conditions on which the desired Water- 
and Classical maply of the Metropolis and the Discovery of Gold in California 
one rd Australia are respectively dependent. 
stim | ROYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
<o The PRACTICAL ¢ COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
hout o Ly 8 
rid ofun: ff STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
—- th of October next, and end on Saturday, the 2ist of February, 
is, 1 7a, 138 
- be can oe Peapente wes wetking every bed Y ae 
Pour ove iy 3 week, is. 
- ys 
eee | eebrin thew 
1-0 Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 
’ orks, con- Further particulars may be obtained on tion at the College. 
: oe (jOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
{ impressions, SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
19-8 a9 OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Coloured The Course of Study at | this Institution, will commence on 
16 vols, royal THURSDAY, ‘the 6th of N BE ; and the Sbowtes 
. =~ sand ‘Practical Demonstrations will be given during th 
im acco! Seation :— 
a \enret, avy to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
ry 
a CHATURAY HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 
me a MECHANICAL SCIEN 
CE, with its applications to Mining— 
, cum In- Keeper of Mining ocate. 
oT vol ar} (METALLURGY, with its special a llr Percy, 
5 GBOLOGY, and its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S, 
thens 2 «MINING and MINERALOGY —Wartn arington W. Smyth, M.A. 
brilliant im- The Pama ot for the Course of Two Years is one pay’ yment of Thirty 
1768-186. fan or Twenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
; from Practical Tews tion in the Field, i Gost , Mining, and 
pt io i ops cluded in the the above ‘charges aoa on on te . 
. ents may Lectures an: 
on an Se Fidd Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
r eal” Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
pe,feeetion of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
roperty, they of Pive Months. 
‘{ Officers of the Are and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 
—_— Lederle East India Company's Service, are admitted to the 
at half the —4F charges. 
;,and pub pauteats who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
Agents Reus of the Institution, roel uested to apply to Mr. TRENRAM 
may be at the Museum, from whom the necessary information 
obtained. 7. DE LA BECHE, Director. 
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O THE BENEVOLENT.—The WIDOW 
and DAUGHTERS of ROBERT MUDIE, the late Emi- 
nent Author of Works on Natural History, Philosophy, and 
Science, left destitute by his death ten years ago, have since strug- 
gled with adversity we the few remaining articles of Furniture 
were swept off, last week, for a quarter's rent of five guineas. By 
this last distress her little School hes been brok Oy up. The object 
of this ap to raise a small sum to enable them to resume 
their exertions. Mr. Mudie was al known to every distinguished 
Literary person of the present “7. 8 and several of "his Works have 
been translated into Foreign 1 guages. The following parties 
will gladly receive any Contributions or eis benevolent object :— 

essrs. R. C Sesabare, Eaine yw 
Mr. Brooks, Estate A 
Charles Manby, Esq. yt a Testitution of Civil 
ngineers, Great ? ~- LJ, Westminster. 
W. Yarrell, Esq., V.P. the Zoological Society, Great 
Ryder-street. 
Memms, Orr & Co., Publishers, Amen-corner, Paternoster- 


Samuel ‘Carter Hall, Esq., Art-J ournal Office, 8, Wellington- 
street North, Strand. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—A German 

Protestant Cesgynen, in and prime of life, residing with 
his family at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, wishes to receive into his 
house SIX YOUNG ENGLISH GEN LEMEN, in canes to wre 
pere them for a Commercial or Classical Education. n give 
the best references. Address, pre-paid, to G. EB. C., -. - ‘Renee. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta: street, Covent ‘garden. 


ARIS EDUCATION. — PROFESSIONAL, 
CLASSICAL and DOMESTIC.—M. BRAT offers to Young 











RITISH SHELLS and FOSSILS.—R. Damon, 
of WEYMOUTH, has directed his attention to the above 
branch of CONCHOLOGY, and favoured ve the prolitic nature of 
the Dorsetshire and neighbourin coasts, is abled to offer care- 
fully-named collections at the following ver y moderate prices; — 

100 § 360 Geesies, as sree dam _ a3 $ 

$00 ditto os oe oo 13 13 H 

400 ditto 

R. D. ies always on Sale a large COLLECTION OF FOSSILS 
from Lyme Ly ny and other parts of Dorset.—Improved Dredges 
for Collecting 8 

Publishing —Labels for British Shells. 
St: MARTIN’S HALL—SINGING 
SCHOOL. 
Dinecror—MR. JOHN HULLAGH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 

CLASS 104, for LADIES, will MEET on money EVEN- 

NG, October 13th, 1851, at a Quarter-past Five o’cloc: 

CLASS 105, for GENTLEMEN, will MEET on . TUESDAY 
EVENING, October lth, 1851, at Half-past Seven o'clock. 

CLASS 106, for SEETLEMES, Ra | MEET on TUESDAY 
bbe 4 ING, October 28th, 1851, at Three-quarters-past Eight 
o’cloc! 
CLASS 107, for LADIES, will MEET on MONDAY EVEN- 


ING, October 27th, 1851, at Half-past Six o’cloc! 
TERMS—TWELVE SHILLINGS for a > counan of 
Firry Lessons. 


Tickets and full particulars may be had at St. Martin's Hall, 
(Temporar, 89, Long-acre). 





Men desirous of perfecting their prety of the French L 
e 





and the Classics, of walkii Hospitals, or studying the Law. 
peculiar yantag — ned with the moral safeguards an 
comforts of hom: established nm years, can 
= relerences * which ‘will satisfy the most anxious ms resents, and 
ted with per qua: month or week. uses can 
be at obtained of M. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, \ iegent street. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 3l.— 


The latest Day for reosiving ADVERTISEMENTS 
BILLS in London will be SATU iB AY. the 1st ie: 








ENTRAL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 
Greenwich—HEAD MASTER. — The Comntites of the 
above School are hing Ay to peaeie APPLICATIO 


London: Hamilton, Adams & C Tow. 3 
w. ennedy. rs 
HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
GREAT EX an ig =| (published in connexion with the 
Art-Journal) is now ready, price One Guinea, handsomely bound. 





nied by testimonials, from nates of one of the Universities, 
ure of becoming CANDIDATES for the above 

MENT. Aopiications to be made on or "before the seh prox., aa. 
dressed to the Secretary, eA 5) School. 


ARD HUGHES, Hon. Secretary. 
Greenwich-road, Sept. me Tn 


RIVATE EDUCATION of IMBECILE 
CHILDREN, and those who require peculiar MENTAL 
TRAINING. —A Gentleman, who has for several years had expe- 
rience in educating children of defective o: on, is desirous 
of receiving a limited number of such chil ren belonging to the 
higher classes as Private 5-4 8, to y under his own immediate 
care and instruction. articular attention to the 
efforts made in this country and op are to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of children of weak intellect, and has himself published a 
Treatise on the subj Address O. P., care of Mr. Churchill, 
Medical Publisher, 46, Princes-street, Leicester-square, ae on. 


EDICAL SESSION.—The Students’ Number 
of the MEDICAL Fimes. BS. published the 27th of Sep- 
tember, contains the Annual A edical Students— Rules 
and tions of the Etamining, Medical Bod 
View of the Hospitals, Medical Schools. 
stam) 8d.—Published by “John € Churehil Princes-street, Soho 
| by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the ene 











_—— AHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TMENT of PATIENTS on m the HOMGOPATHIC 
PRINGIELY, No. 39, Bloomsbury-squa) 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., _. Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the of it r 
sufferi os acute disease. Gratuitous > is also p dag 
Out-patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily. Hours of admission, for Out-patients, ee half-past 


ce 
Seven to Nine o’cl 4 sy In-patients, from half- 
Nine o’clock, in the - een —_ 


+3, 





In-Parients (in Beste, | 27 
Ovt-Patients— 
In attendance Gutes the week ending Oct. 2.. 489 
New cases in same week.... 
d fro nt t (Oct. ‘ié; 1850) : 3,698 





Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received RA the 
Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary ; Drummond & Co. C! ar 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lom) -street, tankers > or atthe Mosul 

WILLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 

9, Gresham-street West. 


ODEL DRAWING, removed from Exeter 
Hall to 84, 8T. MARTIN’S-LANE, Charing-cross. 
Perspective, Lan pe, and Figure Drawing taught from Models 
—the most successful method o: learning to Sketch from Nature. 
Terms 20s. for Twenty Lessons. Private Lessons given ; Schools 
and Families attended. For further particulars apply to Mr. 
Ganpver, 84, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 


ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING.— 
Estates, Plans, Drawings of } 
Patterns, Illustrations to Works of ae ey Landscapes and Por- 
traits, Show Cards, Circular Lette: ¥ nkers’ Notes and 
Ch oes. Certificates, Bills of Exchange and laine 
Ca: ¢.; and every description of En —— and Lithographing. 
b the first artists and workmen, at the lowest current rate ot 
charges —WATERLOW & SONS, 65 to 68; London Wall, London. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, 
and Private Exhibition, Oxs- hy ransparen 
Opaque Microscopes, Phyweepes, and other ir oat iagreaes 
Painting, Chromotropes, and an rate 
Catalogue, with Lee attached, 1s., per 3d. aan Ww. 
CoLuins, Royal Polytechnic Tastitution, Loka~o W. C. has 
likewise on ale yoo very fine Paintings on Glass, for the large 














Invoices, 





mage dl for Public 





#FICIAL CATALOGUE.—Fovurta Cor- 
RECTED AND IMPROVED vice i. 3 dated Sept. 15th, with the 


ofaitione from Sweden, &c. pri 

cial Catalogue may also be had bound with 4 Indexes 

of Names and Articles, and” all the a and Foreign Priced 

Lists, wil of Jurors, &., price 7 78. 6d. 
Wholesale Stationers. 

, Printers. 

e Street, Blackfriars, 


a 


Official Catalogue Office 
__at t Hyde Park, and ore all Bookselfe 





5a. each, 
ARTS IV. and V. of the OFFICIAL DE- 
RIPTIVE and | [LLGeTRATAD CATALOGUE, con- 


aos the Colonies, _ ull Index of Names and 
Subjects, completin: ag the ork. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
phot & SONS, Printers. 


WM. CLO 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bi 
at Hyde Park, and of all Boo 





Complete in Three Handsome Vobumes, Price Three Guineas. 
FICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 
the WORKS of INDUSTRY of NAP ES 
e Parts 


|, 1851. 
bi Work is also arts 4a in Fiv 1 2, price 
0s. each. ani 4 and 5, price 15a. each. 
ick BRO} HERS Wholesale Stationers. 





ie most 
ade) ry 








SONS, Pri 
Official Catal 
at H nape and so all Nev Bridge Street, 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 
HY: S HANDBOOK COMPLETE, 
Price 6s. By ROBERT HUNT, Professor of Mechanical 
Science, Government School of fy 
“ Every care has been taken to render this compilation a 
worthy ot preservation, as le by — a limi 
description of certa: ost rema: 
has ever taken place upon this island or in the world—the 
ing together from the ends of the earth, oft products of 
industry, the efforts of human tho ponent. ine 
he most instructive guide to e pen while it sos open 
—we have no doubt that t Hand-Book’ will e h 
one of the most popular mementoes a histories of ‘the actual 
Ee i ettas aad porcier Ould lished, Useful i 
com an le n 
the on i ards as on reminiscence of 
what was L— in the lag! of 7 
“Let no one imagine t because the Great Exhibition will 
shortly be 5 closed tha the Mand: Book’ + ‘not therefore needed ; on 
oe contrary, it should be read and retained _b: a as a compact 
and portable record of what they have seen exhibi - 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale 8 ioners. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS. Prin 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, ae fePack, of all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country, and at tne ilway Station, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 
had in succession. yithent Sew pirat la by all Subscribers of Ons 
GuINEA PER ANNUM, and ie 4 lass Country Subscribers of 
Two Guineas and upwards. us will be forwarded on 


appli 
Cuartes Epwarp Mopre, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
gS 2 &CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRE 
hondon, undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING 7: 
ago 5 PAMPHLETS, SERMONS. &e. She weeks are got up 

manner very "greatly under the usual charges ; while in 
the Pablishing Department every endeavour is made to promote an 
ex ve sale, Authors will save CONSIDERABLY by em) loving 











size apparatus. 


Horr & 
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RCHER'S PREPARED COLLODION for 
Positive and Negative Phot 

ic hic Pletures. per ounce, 1a. 3d _-HORNE, THORNTH WAITE & 
Woop: Opticians, &c. 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 


See Art-Journal for July, 1851. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 
STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-cross, and 

Sat p ongeeite Bedford: street,) and solicits an inspection of his 
OCK CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES and 
GLOCKS. as above, rf at 33, , Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
Aceyts, and Acrnts to the Rovat Acapemy, No.7, Old 
remind the Nobility, Coir. and Artists, that they 
of Objects of Fine Arts, 

t, ing through the Custom 
and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the weet Liste of their Co: ndents abroad, and 

every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Kue Croix ‘den 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


EWSPAPER LIST.~— Just published, 

SAMUEL DEACON’S LIST of LONDON and PROVIN 
CIAL NEWSPAPERS, price 1s., compiled from the latest official 
and other sources.—Newspaper Advertisement Agency Office, 3, 
Walbrook, near the Mansion-house, where advertisements for all 
London and Country Papers are received, and subscriptions for the 
same. 


O PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, &c.—The 
are ' fully silicite ithe patronage of be 


style. An a cha: 
men’s prices made. Add. 
er, 22, Warwick-lane. 


A GENTS WANTED, by an established LIFE 
aod ning ASSURANCE eg oa for the various dis- 
in the of this periodical, to whom a 

yf rfacity af afforded a 
Head-court, "Moumae. 























Adve: 
requiri 
best st; 7 st 10. of i per cent. only above journe r- 

, care of Mr. Lea, Boo! 





tricts 

liberal Commission will be made, and ever 
the establishment of a profitable Agency. Aas 
Messrs. Castle & Lamb, News Agents, 
street, London. 


EONARD & Feiae &% 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON 


Lg oy ~ of wn Propert: Books, Peat v- 
Goods, and articles, respectfully solicited for 


es by as po Aucti 


The aaentien are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the ary week in June ond Novem- 
year. 


ber of each OSEPH LEONA 
CHARLES H, PEIROE. 








This day is published, 


THE LILY AND THE BRE: 
An APOLOGUE of the CRYSTAL PALACE. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, F.RS. 
In small @vo. price 5s. cloth gilt. 
Wu. Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London; to be had of all Booksellers, 


PUNCH’S RECORDS OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 


Containing FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, and the size of the ‘ Times’ Newspaper, is published this day, October 4, price 62 
Office, 85, Fleet-street, and sold by all Newsmen and at all Railway Stations, 








Just published, beautifully printed in a new size of improved 8vo., handsomely bound, price 10s, 6d, 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS IN FIELD 
AND WOOD: 


CONTAINING 
THE NATURAL ORDERS OR FAMILIES OF BRITISH WILD PLANTS; 
WITH THEIR MORAL TEACHINGS ILLUSTRATED, 


Designed to make Botany simple, and Field and Wood Rambles instructive 
and agreeable. 
By JOHN THEODORE BARKER, 
One of the Contributors of Flowers to ‘ Wild Flowers and their Teachings.” 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ATTRACTIVE COLOURED ENGRAVINGS BY 
DICKES and JERRARD. 
London: Wuarrraker & Co. 


Dublin: J. M‘GuasHan. 
And by order of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


Bath: Biyxs & Goopwin. Edinburgh: Otrver & Bovp. 





O THE EXHIBITORS OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—MANSELL & ELLIOTT pe eg of 
Productions, Works. of Art 4 Articles of Virta, 

ee, Philosophical and Musical 

c. de. beg t to solicit the the immediate decision of those 

GenSomen eee of = peeing of their Contributions at the close 

of the nD arrangements may be — for in- 
cluding ‘them in ‘their forthcoming Exhibition Sales, and that the 

articles be viewed in their present positions previous to the sounevel 
to their Galleries Apply at MANSELL & ELLIOTT’S BEL- 

SoUARE. CTION md ESTATE OFFICES, BELGRAVE- 





MERICAN DAGUERREOTYPE INSTI- 
ruses, 433, West Strand, (four doors east of Lowther 
Arcade).—Mr. MAYALL invites the Public to examine his exten- 
eve collection of Daguerreot: types. comprising Views of the Cr: 
Palace; Panoramas from Nature; Fine-Art illustrations from 
Life ; Portraits of Eminent Men, &c.—See specimens at Arg - 
Ri nee Regent: sateen, and the American division of the Great 
2 on. 


TEREOSCOPE DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAITS, and other PICTURES.—Mr. CLAUDET begs to 
announce that’ he is enabled to produce in the greatest perfection 
these new and extraordinary Pictures, which, when seen through 
the binocular a invented by Prof. Wheatstone, modified 
by Sir David Brewster, and constructed by M. Soleil, "of Paris, 
ang 4 the aspect of ‘objects. standing out i in their natural relief. 
Two rtrai’ taken at d t angles, by means 
ofa double camera wane exhibit im the "rene amd a Single 
ctu most wonderful effect, 
and heving the ns wn De of a real statue ; the illusion is so 
complete, that no se can convey an idea of the splendid result 
of this ap to the brilliant discovery of 














Prof. W heatstone. 
,The Btereoscope illustrates in a si gle practical manner the 
vision, one of the most sublime provi- 
sions 0 of Nature 


raite are taken daily at Mr. Claudet’s Photographic Gallery, 
107, 7 Hegent sre a eee ae near Vigo-street. Admission free, 
for th on of 








NEWSPAPER PROPERTY. 


OR SALE, the COPYRIGHT, PLANT, and 
SES of an old-established full: size Fivepenny 

WEEKLY PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER, of liberal po litics 

and he circulation and adver- 

tisements are of the first class, the former paeCURting annually to 

upwards of 200,000, the latter to upwards of 6,000. The Plant con- 

sists of Steam’ Machin double cylinder full-sized News 

iron Job Printing Presse: 

remises are all Freehold, valuable, and extensive, con- 

and recently-ere achine 

The whole one is = a . an 

rega) a 

nery and office Foom), is ato enough to ste a and publish a 

Daily a, e Proprietor, who is desirous of retiring into 

auivete li will , me of the whole for 15,000. To young men 

of edonust? capital, and who combine literary —— with 

st active, usiness habits, the purchase would prove very 

Gestrable. None but Principals need apply, and the capital must 
be at once paid. 


Bbbply (marked “ Private”) to Mr. T. B. Wright, Midland Counties 
ld Office, Birmingham. . 7 





News and Jobbing Type, 








This day, price Sixpence, 
TONE T FIRST 
AT THE GREAT Gass HOUSE. 


'o be comp 
IN 8 STONES. 
“Tis all a libel; Paxrow, sir, will say.”— Pope. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 66. 


This day, 


THE CONVICT. 
By G. P. R. JAMES. 
A DOUBLE VOLUME, PRICE ls. 6d. BOARDS, JUST PUBLISHED. 








On November Ist, price One Shilling, 


TWO FRIENDS; 
Or, LIFE IN EARNEST. 


AN ORIGINAL WORK OF FICTION. 
*,* Complete Lists of the whole Series may be had on application. 


Simms & M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. Sold by every Bookseller, and at every Railway Station 
in the Kingdom. 


THE 





BRONZES D’ART. 
~J ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. Costas 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence ant 
Rome, &c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzesof the artist Bays, famous 
for his natural delineation of Animals, Dg LA Fontaine, MatTirat, and others. 

The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 
*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


DIURNAL REFLECTORS. 
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M. TROUPEALU, Optician, from Parts, begs to draw the attention of the ae 


of the ARCHITECTURAL Pnovession, and the Public in general, to his system of Patented Diurnal R 
the Great Exaisirion, French Department, No. 1703. They will be found a valuable acquisition in such a 
Offices, Staircases, &c. where, through bad construction or otherwise, the natural light is obstructed, as byt appli 
cation the use of gas or lamp-light may be superseded during day-time. Paris, 
M. TROUPEAU’S Diurnal Reflectors have been successfully adopted in most of the Government Offices bo = 
many Churches, Theatres, Wine Vaults, Warehouses, Restaurateurs, &c. In London, the merits of the Inven' bev 
be tested by applying at some of the places where the Diurnal Reflectors have been fixed up. The following parties 
kindly permitted M. Trovurgav to refer to them to that effect :— 
Tue Civit Encingrnrs’ InstrtvT10N, Mr. Mansy, Secretary, 25, George-street, Westminster. 
Tue IttustaaTED Lonpoy News Printing Office. 
THE ATHEN ZUM. 
Sprzpimay’s Money ExcHance Orrice, Lombard-street. 

uses may be had, and every information oo, by applying to M. TRouPEAU's sole 
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Representative in Londo, 





London: W. Painter, Church and State Gazette Office, 342, Strand. 


Pro 
M, CHAPPUIS F118, Foreign Manufacturers’,Agent, 2, TAV K-STREET, Covent-garden. 
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AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 
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Military Officers employed in Affghani hroughout the entire 
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By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
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Orricers employed in Affghanistan, throughout the momentous 
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Sir Jasper Nicwoiis (Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army), 
Tue CorresPponpENce or GENERALS ELeuinstone, SHELTON, 
Potiock, Nort, Sare, &. &., together with Tue Lerrers or 
Suau Soosyan, Akpan Kuan, Futren Juno, anp Moonsnee 
Monvw Lat; all now First Published from the Original Manu- 
script. 
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TRAVELS IN THE EAST 
In 1850-51. 
INCLUDING A VISIT TO NINEVEH. 


By LIEUT. the HON, FREDERICK WALPOLE, 
Author of ‘ Four Years in the Pacific.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Ill. 


THE WHALE. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘Typee,’ *Omoo,’ &. 


3 vols. post Svo. 
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Uniform with ‘The Clockmaker.’ 
NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE ATTACHE; 
SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 


1 vol. small 8vo. 5a. 


Vv. 
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A NoveEt. 
Edited by CAPT. ASHTON. 
2 vols. post Svo. 
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PADDIANA. 


1 vol. small 8yo, 38. éd. 
Vil. 


LIFE IN THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 
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Post Svo. 
VIIt. 
The Baroness Von Beck. 


A REFUTATION OF THE CHARGE 


oF 
IMPOSITION AND FRAUD, 


Recently made at the Police Court of Birmingham against the 
Seenee Von Beck, based upon authentic documentary evidence, 
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CONSTANT DERRA DE MORODA. 


RicnarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
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COMPLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER. Comprising above Sixty 
Thousand Names of Places. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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FRANCE, delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the 
Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B. 2 vols. Syo. 


HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE. By 


the CHEVALIER C. C. J. BUNSEN, D.C.L. 2 vols. post 8ro. 


Bishop THIRLWALL'S HISTORY 


of GREECE. An improved Library Edition; with Maps. 
Vol. VL. 8vo0. 


*x* The concluding Volumes (VII. and VIII.) will be ready 
shortly. 


Sir BENJ. C. BRODIE’S PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL my senor ner bara Collected and republished from the 
I y 7 vO. 
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JAMAICA. By P. H. GOSSE, Esq. With coloured Plates. 
Post 8v0. 


WESLEY and METHODISM. By 


ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of Loyola and Jesuitizm. Post 8vo. 
Portrait. 


x. 


The Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HIS- 
TORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. LIL, com- 
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xIL 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 
and 1851. By JAMES CAI BD, & Baldoon, Agricultural Com- 


missioner to THE TIMES. 8v 


XII. 


New Edition of BLAINE’S ENCY- 
CLOP_EDIA of RURAL SPORTS. Corrected to 1851 b 
HARRY HIEOVER, EPHEMERA, and Mr. A. GRAHAM, 

8vo. Woodcuts. 


XIV. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH RAIL- 


WAY: its SOCIAL RELATIONS and REVELATIONS. By 
JOHN FRANCIS, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Sir W. HAMILTON’S CRITICAL 


DISCUSSIONS from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; cor 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. 


SENTIMENTS and SIMILES of 


SHAKSPEARE. Illuminated and _ illustrated by HENRY 
NOEL HUMPHREYS. Square post 8vo., in massive carved 
covers, With medallion Head. 
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PROTESTANTISM and POPERY 
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Text, with a Translation into English Verse, and Notes, by JOHN 
CONINGTON, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 78 i 


ZESCHYLUS translated into English Vers; 
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REVIEWS 


to a Candid Inquirer, on Animal Mag- 
wisn. oy, William Gregory, M.D. Taylor, 

Walton & Co. 
fur phenomena presented by the mind of man, 

in its healthy or in its diseased con- 
dition, have naturally been ever amongst those 

“hb have most powerfully arrested his atten- 
/. and furnished him with topics of most 

ing interest. The discoveries of intel- 
e developement of feeling—the play 
if ion—the history of crime—the terrors 
« Peanity —the incidents of magic, sorcery, 
gd witchcraft—have all in turn held mankind 
ireathless with attention. Nor does advancing 
atelligence diminish the extent of that region 
wonder within which the-human mind pre- 
yats faculties and powers that no system of 
philosophy has yet fully comprehended,—and 
within which science, as it raises one fact after 
gother, reveals sage apt ae in the dis- 
. It is within this region of uncertaint 
nd doubt that those who pander to the morbid 
tites and ignorant curiosity of a half- 
Sisied multitude seek their materials. Now 
that inductive science has expelled from the civil- 
ied world the belief in ghosts, witches, sorcery, 
hecy, magic, astrology and alchemy,—the 
which they occupied in human regards 
is assumed by such pseudo-sciences as phren- 
dogy, homeeopathy, and animal magnetism. 
We say pseudo-sciences; for the public has 
wme general notion of the necessity of fact and 
law,—so that any system of medicine or branch 
of knowledge presented for its acceptance 
must be clothed at least in the forms, or dis- 
guises, of the Baconian philosophy. Unfor- 
tmately, too, there are often men with cha- 
neter enough in most departments to give 
vight to what they say in all—who, either 
duped by themselves or ambitious of an omni- 
xient reputation, are ever ready to investigate 
the last wonder, and give the sanction of their 
umes to the pursuit of what, rationally and 
honestly investigated, is false and absurd. 

It is now some time since we have written 
mm the subject of animal magnetism. We have 
ivays felt sure that the day would come when 
the physiological, pathological and psycholo- 
gical phenomena which formed the basis of its 
petensions as a science, and the means by 
Thich imposture has sought to delude the 
popular mind, would be well understood,—and 
vhen the pretensions of its professors would be 
ngarded in the same light as that in which we 
wow look on the astrologers, wizards, and sorcer- 
mof past times. Although this result has not 
tmived so speedily as we could have wished,— 
ye, the influence of an improved knowledge 
the structure and functions of the nervous 
Hstem, and the frequent detection of the frauds 
 mesmerists, have gone a long way towards 
tubling the critic to approach the subject, 
and divide truth from error. When we first 
tard that Prof. Gregory, of Edinburgh, was 
Wrestigating animal magnetism, we hoped to be 
mterially assisted by him in arriving at correct 

ions on this debated matter. We are 
an 42 Seine - we pane gyeay 
‘ inted with his book. Instead of carry- 
ig the ~mery- — of the chemist into the 
Wvestigation of the phenomena of animal mag- 
wis, we find early in his volume saliedtane 
he has been deluded by its subject and its 
a tae es pr - a alia school 
my an siology are taught, we 
"pected to find at fedet med ptm to the 
ftucture and ascertained functions of those 
bats of the nervous system which only can be 





affected in the mesmeric state. We anticipated 
a full investigation of the theories of a magnetic 
fluid, and of the nature of the influence that 
one person does beyond all dispute exercise 
over others. Especially did we look for a full 
examination of Reichenbach’s theory of the 
existence of the new force which he calls 
odyle,—and for experiments that would have 
conclusively confirmed or overthrown the re- 
searches of that ingenious speculator. Instead 
of this, we have a detail of all the ordinary 
wonders of animal magnetism. In letter after 
letter is the candid inquirer indulged with 
accounts of magnetic mysteries such as might 
be gathered from the first packet of provincial 
newspapers published in a district where the 
practice of animal magnetism had broken out 
as an epidemic. 

Prof. Gregory, it appears, has no doubts on 
his mind,—and thinks it unnecessary to afford 
scientific explanations. He passes glibly from 
mesmeric sympathies to clairvoyance, lucid 
vision, lucid prevision, trance, ecstasy, phreno- 
magnetism, prophecy, and universal vision. 
He has witnessed some of these things; and 
friends—trustworthy, reliable friends—learned 
divines, talented females, and respectable old 
ladies, whose eyes and judgment he would trust 
rather than his own—have witnessed the rest. 
Throughout his work we look in vain for any- 
thing like a suspicion having crossed his mind 
that anybody was imposing on him or on others. 
His credulity is of the most practicable and 
unscientific kind. He dispenses with the laws 
of evidence and the processes of logic,—and 
writes down everything that he sees or is told. 
Thus, his evidence for any of the really inter- 
esting facts of animal magnetism is valueless. 


As an instance of the kind of facts which 
Dr. Gregory accumulates from others, take the 
following passages, selected by opening the 
book at random.— 


“The somnambulist will often predict the course 
of disease and its termination, in those persons with 
whom he is en rapport, or sympathy. This pheno- 
mencn has been frequently recorded, but I have 
not hitherto had an opportunity of personally exa- 
mining or verifying it. I may allude, however, to 
one remarkable case of this kind, in which Adéle, 
the somnambulist of M. Cahagnet, predicted his 
death at the end of six years; and I am informed, 
on good authority, that he died at the time specified, 
from natural causes. There exists also a very 
striking case of a similar prediction, made by a sor- 
ceress or divineress in Venice, concerning the death, 
at different periods, fixed by her, of three gentlemen, 
friends, who together consulted her. They all died 
at the times predicted; one from an accident; the 
other from acute disease; and the last, who died of 
fever, was so far from labouring under the depressing 
influence of the prediction, that he was, not long 
before his death, full of hopes of his recovery, and 
of his plans for the enjoyment of fétes about to occur. 
I would not allude to this case, were it not that I 
have it og the best authority, and that it must be 
regarded as perfectly attested. The divineress, it is 
in the highest degree probable, was in the state, 
either spontaneous or artificially produced, of waking 
clairvoyance. Another case illustrates the power of 
predicting illness, and shows that clairvoyants do 
really perceive changes in the state of health of 
others, before the persons examined do so themselves. 
A gentleman, highly distinguished by his acquire- 
ments, his vast abilities, and his position, happened, 
when, as far as he knew, in perfect health, to visit a 
remarkable clairvoyant, who told him he felt a chill 
in his limbs, and a severe pain in his side. As he 
felt nothing of the kind, he regarded the statement 
as a mere blunder. But not many hours after, he 
was attacked by violent pain in the side indicated, 
and soon afterwards felt a chill in his limbs; he then 
recollected that, just before seeing the clairvoyant, 
he had gone out in a biting wind, with very thin 
trowsers, and had felt much chilled at the time, but 





had forgotten the fact till he perceived the invasion 
of illness. It appears to me clear, that the clair- 
voyant here perceived a change in the part, and its 
nature, before it had advanced so far as to be sen- 
sible to the patient. And thus the acute observation 
of the present fact amounted to a prediction, unless 
we suppose that the future state of the patient ap- 
peared to the clairvoyant to be present, in which 
case it was a case of real prevision. Other cases 
are recorded, and not unfrequently, in which the 
clairvoyant has predicted an accident which was to 
befall him, and perhaps to cause a fit of fainting or 
of epilepsy. This I have not seen, but it ap 

to be well authenticated, and is remarkable for the 
prevision of something external to the subject, and 
with which he has no direct sympathy, or means of 
communication, save the unknown or obscure one 
to which these phenomena are usually referred. The 
accident is often predicted vaguely as to its nature, 
but precisely as to time of occurrence, and the effects 
produced by it. It may be a fright from a rat or 
mouse, or other cause, or it may be a fall or stumble, 
&e. In other cases, again, the clairvoyant is said to 
have accurately predicted events, altogether uncon- 
nected with himself. He has told the operator of a 
letter to be received next day, or several days, or 
even weeks after, and the name of the writer, as well 
as the contents of his letter. I know of one very 
remarkable case, in which a clairvoyant, whom I 
afterwards saw, and found to possess considerable 
lucidity, (although he was, when I examined him, in 
a different, and lower stage of lucidity, which had 
spontaneously supervened,) predicted to his magne- 
tiser the arrival of a letter from a distance, on a par- 
ticular day, with other details of a private nature, 
which were found to be correct. Not having had 
personal experience of this form of prevision, I shall 
not dwell further upon it.” 

There is a great omission amongst these 
instances of clairvoyance, which Dr. Gregory 
should supply in a second edition. As he 
requires no evidence beyond the mere state- 
ment of such facts, we call his attention to 
the remarkable case of triple prediction, made 
to three young women accidentally assem- 
bled in the consulting-room of a prophetess, 
without the slightest relation to each other, 
but whom the prophecy connects together to 
work out a terrible destiny for each—to one 
the guillotine, to a second the travaux forcés, 
and to the third death by poison,—on which 
the ingenious M. Eugéne Siie builds a recent 
novel, ‘Une Bonne Aventure.’ We conceive it 
can make little difference to Dr. Gregory that 
the fiction isin this case avowed. The Pro- 
fessor may be regarded as very candid for so 
freely confessing his want of personal know- 
ledge of the facts which he relates; but what 
are we to think of the man of science who thus 
loosely accumulates hearsay evidence for the 
establishment of the most improbable facts? We 
give another instance of the way in which this 
philosopher receives evidence of vision exercised 
at a distance.— 

“For example, Mr. D., a clairvoyant magnetized 
by myself, when in an early and imperfect stage of 
lucidity, was asked by me to go to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he never having left Scotland. He agreed, and after 
a very short, apparently an aerial voyage, said he 
was there. He was in a beautiful walk, bordered 
with trees, saw green turf, and the walk stretched on 
both sides, till lost, at either end, by a turning, not 
sharp, but gradual. This was evidently the boule- 
vard. Another time, I specified the Friedrich Wil- 
helmsplatz, where he saw houses on one side, and at 
both ends, some much higher than others, the place 
itself of irregular oblong form, wider at one end than 
the other, and partly shrouded ina mist, of which he 
long complained; on the other side a long building, 
not a house. In the middle, a road, with small trees, 
having no branches till the stem rose rather higher 
than a man, and then a number, but the top obscured 
by mist. Another time, he saw the door of Nuellen’s 
Hotel, large enough, he thought, to allow a carriage 
to enter, but not more, if that; people were going in 
and out; and a man stood at the door, with a white 
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neckcloth and vest, and no hat; as he thought, a 
waiter. In the saloon he saw tables, all brown, no 
one there. Another time, some tables were white, and 
people sat at them eating, while others moved about. 
According to the hours of experiment, he was most 
likely right both times, although their dinner hour 
differs so much from ours. One day I sent him to 
Cologne. There he noticed, from a bird's-eye posi- 
tion, a large building, seen rather misty, but mueh 
higher than the houses. He got into a street near 
it, and described its long pointed windows, showing 
with his fingers their form, and its buttresses, which 
he described, but could not name. In the street, he 
saw people indistinctly moving; but he saw, pretty 
clearly, one ‘old boy,’ as he called him, fat and 
comfortable, standing in his shop-door, and idling. 
He had no hat, and wore an apron. Mr. D. was 
much surprised, without any question being asked, 
at the fact that about half of the men he saw, both 
in Aix and Cologne, wore beards, and he described 
different fashions of beard and moustaches. One 
time, when I sent him to Bonn, he gave a beautiful 
account of the view from the hills to the west of 
it, of the town, and the Rhine, stretching out and 
winding through the plain, with the rising grounds 
on the other side, such as the Ennertz. But it was 
remarkable that he stoutly maintained, that the hill 
on which he stood was to the east of the town, the 
town to the east of the Rhine, between the hill and 
the river, and the Rhine running towards the south; 
whereas I knew every one of these directions to be 
reversed.” 


—We are not informed here who Mr. D. is :— 
but we are sure there is no one fact mentioned 
in all this vision that an intelligent Scotsman 
could not have guessed. 


We repeat,—in no case does the author seem 
to distrust in any way or degree the truthfulness 
of those on whom he operates,—and in cases 
where, for satisfaction, inquiries have been made 
as to the correctness of what was seen, not the 
slightest precaution was taken to prevent collu- 
sion.—We know how it will be attempted to 
answer us. The parties were, of course, “ too 
respectable to be doubted,””—“ they had no in- 
terest in deceiving,”—and soon. We cannot 
be thus answered by moral assumptions. We 
hold that in atte cxaadeneete the evidence 
must be physical. Error must be impossible,— 
or the experiment is incomplete ;—and less than 
experiments complete and multiplied cannot 
justify the belief in alleged facts primd facie 
opposed to all that we have hitherto known of 
the laws of our own being. Professor Gregory 
would not believe in a highly improbable che- 
mical fact because potacn.  f by what he knew 
to be a respectable chemist. He does not 
believe in the conversion of carbon into silicon, 
though given on so high an authority as that of 
Dr. Brown. We have not only the insufficiency 
of the evidence in all these alleged cases of 
vision and prophecy, but we have abundant 
evidence on the other side to show that when 
properly investigated they have broken down. 
All the world knows Dr. Forbes's exposures,— 
and the readers of the A/heneum will not have 
forgotten the case of Miss Martineau’s little 
maid servant :—but a more recent instance has 
been exposed at Cheltenham. A young lady in 
that resort of the invalid in wha and in body 
was found to be highly susceptible of mesmeric 
influences. Her clairvoyant powers excited the 
greatest astonishment. On one occasion, how- 
ever, when some wonders had been seen at a 
distance, a party of gentlemen, having a whole- 
some scepticism, took care, before any commu- 
nication between the parties could take place, 
to ascertain on the spot whether the statements 
made by the clairvoyante had been true,—when 
it was found that nothing of the kind stated by 
her had occurred. Subsequently, a letter from 
the clairvoyante, describing what she had seen, 
was known to be in the possession of the parties 
whoee distant home she was supposed to have 





invaded by “lucid vision.”” Now, this case Dr. 
Gregory would have kindly taken on the state- 
ment of the impostor, and offered in evidence 
of the truths of clairvoyance. 

Another subject in Dr. Gregory’s volume 
which has somewhat astonished us, is, his belief 
in phreno-magnetism. Of course, he enters into 
no discussion as to whether phrenology is or is 
not true. The fact of the Edinburgh Review 
not having returned to its attack on that subject 
is sufficient for the easy nature of the worthy 
Professor. Thus poetically does he describe the 
effects of touching the bumps of the mesmerized 
head.— 

“In some magnetic sleepers, if we touch with the 
finger any given part of the head, such, for example, 
as the organ of Tune, or of Self-Esteem, without a 
word of suggestion, we instantly obtain a corre- 
sponding manifestation. It is really, in many cases, 
like touching the keys of an organ (in the other 
sense of the word) when the bellows are full of wind, 
and the sound instantly follows. If Tune be the 
organ touched, the subject forthwith breaks into 
song. If it be Self-Esteem, he throws back his head, 
struts with immense dignity, and declares himself 
superior to the rest of mankind. Touch the organ 
of Love of children, and he dandles an imaginary 
babe, with most paternal affection. Touch Benevo- 
lence, the expression changes to that of compassion; 
hia hand is thrust into his pocket, and held forth with 
all his store. Touch Acquisitiveness, the griping 
miser instantly appears, and with appropriate look 
and speech, the money is restored to its original re- 
ceptacle; it is well if the nearest object, however 
bulky, be not also ‘boned,’ to use a slang but expres- 
sive phrase. If Caution be the stop touched, the 
music is the most distressing, nay, often appalling 
pantomime of fear, or of misery. But if Hope be 
played on, the clouds vanish, and joyous sunshine 
gilds every feature. Such are a few of the effects 
produced. I speak of but a small part of what I 
have often scen, and often produced. It is unneces- 
sary to say that I have done so in cases where no de- 
ception was or could be practised. The question is 
rather, How are these effects produced?” 

We close Dr. Gregory’s book with a feeling 
of great regret. As we have said, we had 
hoped that a work coming from a Professor in a 
University which has been always regarded as 
one of the bulwarks of natural science, on a 
subject which might fitly have employed the 
talents of its moralists, philosophers, and phy- 
siologists, would have been made to carry some 
justifiable weight with it. We had a right to 
expect, under such conditions, a book which 
the men of thought in this country might have 
regarded as decisive on the subject as far as 
our present knowledge is concerned. We have, 
instead, the book of a professed and unreason- 
ing mesmerist. Though we believe that, coming 
from such a quarter, it will draw attention to 
the subject, and that truth will be finally ad- 
vanced,—we yet cannot but regard Prof. Gre- 
gory’s work as a highly mischievous one, and 
calculated for a time widely to extend the in- 
jurious practices and fraudulent delusions of 
ignorant or unprincipled mesmerists. 





Narrative Poems—[Erzdhlende Dichtungen). 
By J. Arany. Translated from the Hun- 
arian, by Kertbeny. 2 vols. Leipzig, 

erbig; London, Thimm, 

A second representative of modern Hungarian 

Poetry is here ushered in by the same editor 

whose introduction of Petési, author of ‘ The 

Hero Janos,’ was noticed in these columns not 

long since [ Athen. No. 1210]. That poem, it 

was observed, seemed to give evidence of an 
imperfect state of culture, which has left the 
ground of rude popular song, without having 
yet gained the standing of poetic art. These 
versified romances by Arany, in the main, con- 
vey the same indication: although they are 
more elegant in structure and less wild in the 





[Oor. 4,15) 


story than Petisi’s rambling le ‘Som 
therefore, be unnecessary to Bee -¥ It will, 
sions, as to the actual state of letters in 
gary, derived from the success of such un- 
tutored compositions. We shall briefly dea, 
what the editor says of Arany’s career :—»: 
out dwelling long on his poems, They ke 
indeed, to a province scarcely within ne 
a of re ay literature ; while they cannot 
e viewed in the frank and si 
vulgar rhapsody, mple character of 
Arany, like his fellow is sai 
led in his youth a rambling lie — hare 
in a company of strolling players;—ha — 
away from school, where he had been 
by his father—a respectable farmer. Grief for 
the loss of his mother seems to have first weaned 
him from this vagrant career, in 1836. Prom 
that date, until 1842, he is described as leadi 
a life of sedate industry, without dreaming of a 
poetic vocation,—as teacher of a school in his 
native village. An accidentally renewed inter- 
course with some former college acquaintanee 
addicted to literature, revived the youth’s dor. 
mant ambition ; and in 1845 he wrote his firs 
poem,—a political satire. Having gained by 
this piece a prize announced by the “ Kisfalud 
Society,””—for a ‘‘ comic Epos,’’—his emulation 
was stirred to higher attempts; and he com- 
“sever ‘ Toldi,’ which oceupies the first of Kert- 
eny’s two volumes, It is a rambling versifica- 
tion of the life and surprising feats of a popular 
hero,—as fabulous in his prowess and nearly as 
rude, if not quite so monstrous as Janos; and 
on its first appearance, indeed, was supposed to 
be Petiési’s work, The second and better piece 
here translated was written at the instance of the 
‘‘ Kisfaludy Society ;” who, late in 1847, offered 
a reward for the est poem on the capture 
Murdny,—a real historical event in the Hun 
garian annals of the seventeenth century. An 
other competitor gained the prize ;—but Arany’s 
poem, it is said, has been much admired. It 
is certainly in every way an improvement on 
‘Toldi;’ though, like that poem, its general 
effect is flat and tedious. When the Hungaria 
insurrection broke out, Arany obtained a clerk 
ship in some office under the new government. 
Since its. fall, he has published another nar 
rative poem,—which Kertbeny calls “ Katalin, 
but has not translated. Some lyrical poems of 
his, scattered about in periodicals, are said to 
complete the list of what he has hitherto pre, 
duced. In this sketch of a career, starting fro 
the level of humble life, in a country where 
native education is not of the highest sort, even 
among the favoured classes,—and early break 
ing loose from such means of culture as were 
available, to waste the plastic time of lifein 
vagrant profession, —with no subsequent ad 
tages to make good the misuse of youth, 
enough may be seen to account for any signs ¢ 
partial training or uncertain taste. Ar 
would also seem, by this account, to have ow 
his poetic birth rather to the outward excl 
ment of a sensitive nature than to the sovereig: 
impulse of genius, j 
Both ‘Foldi’ and the ‘ Capture of Muriny 
are founded on pieces on the same subjects 
already current among the common poset 
doubtless of a much ruder sort :—akind of ballad- 


it would seem, such as the uncultivated 
These Arany has t 
modelled,—perhaps without essentially impro- 


epics, 
Magyar fancy desires. 


ing. In the purely legendary themes tres 
ny this writer ae o Petisi the significant er 
cumstance for the foreign reader lies m the 
show of a certain extravagance without grat 
deur and of passion with little pathos, w™ 
seem to belong to a race rather im a 
than deep in its emotions,—wonder-loving 

patient of long narrative, and, in 80 far, 





ance of the 
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i¢ composition s,—but, on the other hand, 
Oia intellect, essentially unpoetie, which 
delight in the amazing and uncouth. 
Phere imagination has a certain torpor, it is 
with exaggerations. This we saw 
ig ‘The Hero Jénos’ :—it is prominent through- 
at in ‘Toldi,’ and to some extent in the his- 
torical poem on the surprise of Murany. This 
itten in ballad measure, = with all 
, not to say tediousness, of a street 
4 — treated by Arany with some re- 
to probability ; but a modern and senti- 
tone has been attempted, which is not 
in perfect keeping with a popular style and a 
martial subject. 
Its historical basis is, the conquest by the 
ine Francis Veselényi, in 1644, of the 
Castle of Murdny, then held by Szecsi 
Maria (Maria, daughter of Szecsi), the young 
gd handsome widow of Stephen Bethleu, as a 
isan of the insurgent Rakoczy, against Fer- 
d the Third, whose hecael adherent 
Veselényi then was. It is related that the 
Palatine, seeing the reduction of the place b 
pere force impossible, demanded a parley with 
the fair chatelaine; and pleased her so well 
hat she at once consented to become his wife, 
gith the fortress, of course, for dowry. The 
pext difficulty was to effect a surrender without 
arming her retainers, commanded by Maria’s 
solute brother-in-law Illyéshazy. After a 
fast, in which the garrison was disabled by 
intoxication, Veselényi, with a few companions, 
was secretly admitted by a rope ladder, and 
overpowered the helpless revellers. His mar- 
tage with Maria was celebrated soon after- 


The poem brings on this crisis in a more 
smantic manner. The Palatine, who has been 
aready struck by the charms of Maria when 
gen on a former occasion, is lured alone into 
the stronghold by the promise of a lover's in- 
teview. There, he is cast into fetters, and 
threatened with immediate execution if he will 
not consent to become of Rakoczy’s faction. 
The widow, who is no less haughty than tender, 
is determined to prove her knight before she 
submits to him. He bears the trial with re- 
wlution; and prepares to die, professing that 
the deceit of his tes is the most cruel part 
ofthis misfortune. The axe is raised to strike; 
vhen Maria appears, shining in beauty and rich 
‘pparel,—and throwing herself into his arms, 
_— him lord of her person and castle. 
the retainers are inclined to murmur ; and the 
ime seems dubious, when a sound of arms is 
heard, and a troop of Veselényi’s soldiers rush 
i, beaded by an old follower of the Palatine, 
who have scaled the battlements by a rope 
bdder,—though not with the help described in 
walhistory. This period of suspense and terror, 
meceeded by rapture, affords a promising scope 
for poetic treatment, although its true direction 
ans towards the drama rather than the epos. 
hh Arany’s lay, at all events, it is so diluted by 
lng speeches and soliloquies that its suspense 
becomes tedious, while the surprise has most 
udiciously been anticipated. The breadth of 

manner makes any short extract unsatisfac- 

; the imitation of a few stanzas can but 

some notion of the general tone of a 

eee _ has already undergone a previous 
ion. 

Before the critical scene opens, whatever the 

§ suspense may be, the reader, as we have 
iid, already sees pretty clearly that the alarm 
Sata false one. Maria Szecsi has, indeed, 
‘peared to her prisoner at the moment of his 
“pure, frowning terribly, in full armour, and 

g direful things, like a very angel of 

Death:—but he is hardly dragged from her 

Meence ere she hastens to dress herself.in a 





seducing costume,—intent on surprising him in 
a way that her soliloquy, though still retaining 
a show of vigour, makes sufficiently apparent. 
Thus let him then, behold me, unhelmed, with flowing hair ; 
And as I trust the beauty it glads me now to wear, 

In woman’s rich apparel so let me now be seen, 

As when the glass confesses my right as Beauty's queen. 


Ha! what a rapturous moment ’twill be, when, all aghast, 
He fronts the Death before him, and dreads to breathe his 


last. 
Glares round for help—but near him the headsman stands 
ne,— 


0 
Beholds the axe uplifted,—and feels that hope is none. 
Then as to Heaven he raises imploring arms and eyes, 
And on his lips with trembling the prayer unuttered dies, 
And nought but senseless murmurs mere tremor lets him 





speak, 
While vainly roam his glances around, his friends to 


, 
O! then, to burst upon him—what triumph of delight! 
To show him decked the bride-bed where he could lie to- 
night,— 
That he, 80 lured and dazzled, may feel through all his 


Vv “J 
What prize in me he loses, in dying what he gains! 
Then, when the flame of passion through long reserve shall 
And ey rage, grown desperate, he bids himself be 
cursed,— 
And Life itself is hated if Love its bliss denies,— 
Then, with a chilling pardon I'll scorn him into ice! 
Meanwhile, Veselényi has been led to the 
chamber where the block awaits him. | Kadas, 
the fair virago’s officer, here tempts him once 
more with offers of liberty and love if he will 
forswear the Emperor’s cause and join Rakoczy’s 
—adding, to sharpen his proposal, that Maria 
can never otherwise be persuaded that he 
entered her castle with any other motive than 
that of surprising the fortress, under pretence 
of seeking her love.—The hero, although this 
suspicion is the bitterest wound of all, stands 
firm:—and is, indeed, sufficiently master of 
himself to discuss his amorous regrets in eleven 
stanzas, before he arrives at something like 
a conclusion: as follows.— 
Yet, how to mend his fortune? 
charge ? 
His oath to yonder banner—in prison, or at large ? 


What means the only passage that here to Love can lead 
But falsehood wrapt in treason—with Infamy for meed? 


Renounce his plighted 


Such force has this reflection, that all his spirit’s might 

And warmth revive,—and glowing, regain their native 
height : 

O’er every radiant feature his firm resolve is shed,— 

And calmly to the scaffold he mounts with rapid tread. 

There spake he, tightly closing his left upon his breast, 

With steady voice, intrepid, his right devoutly raised,— 

Be God above my witness, who hears us from his throne, 

How truly now I love her who thus her hate has shown, 

Could not my rashness serve her—so thoughtlessly sincere ? 

And counts she, then, for nothing the pledge I gave her 


here 
My life at once and freedom, so rich in promise both,— 
That still she craves to sully my honour’s stainless troth ? 


Then,—though deceit may help her thus wrongfully to 

deal— 

On which, to God and Country for justice I appeal— 

Then—rather Life I'll forfeit than keep at honour’s cost 

A life but worthless, truly, since Love’s reward is lost ! 

He said: and promptly kneeling, in silent prayer he bends; 

To God in solemn breathings his spirit he commends; 

Inspired with noble sweetness his face glows hero-like:— 

Then loud he cries—Now Headsman, an if thou darest,— 
strike ! 

Yet, smote him not the Headsman. Ie starts,—what echoes 
there? : 

A silken garment rustles:—in bursts the Lady fair, 

With all the woman melting on conscious lip and brow,— 

All pride and anger vanished—and Love triumphant now! 

In eager haste she rushes up to the scaffold’s rim ; 

And thus accosts the captive, with hand outstretched to 


Take, take this pledge, my Hero!—too good for cruel 
From ome I quit the faction, to follow thee, my spouse! 
This, it will be seen, is not in the right epic 
manner,—while it deals too much in speeches 
and soliloquies for versified romance. The 
whole composition, in fact, is of a broken and 
uncertain character, bespeaking an absence of 
that plastic tone—the attribute of true genius 
—which either boldly throws itself into some 
form already extant and masters it to the end, 
or makes for itself a new and deeply-cut chan- 
nel. Poems like Arany’s, it may be said, be- 





long essentially to a stage of transition, and 
can hardly obtain more than a transitory success. 
For the present, he appears to enjoy a high 
popularity :—but this aw is almost sure to 
be eclipsed by the more consummate perform- 
ances which must appear if the Magyar people 
are to arrive at any true poetic culture. If no 
such progress be made,—then, the ruder lays 
already dear to the nation at large will pro- 
bably keep their credit longer than the mere 
refinements on such originals. 





Memorials of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., 
Sculptor, in Hallamshire and Elsewhere. By 
John Holland. Longman & Co. 

Tus is, as far as the Hallamshire portion o 
Chantrey’s career is concerned, a curious and 
valuable addition to our knowledge of his life. 
The author—a Hallamshire man himself—has 
sought in parish registers and will offices—in 
provincial newspapers, and from Hallamshire 
‘*worthies”—for every authentic material rela- 
tive to the early life of the artist of his admira- 
tion. His researches overthrow many of the 
facts hitherto received as genuine,—while they 
expose the errors on matters of moment con- 
tained in the ‘ Recollections of Chantrey’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Jones, one of the executors of 
Chantrey. Mr. Holland has written his book 
as if he meant to write in a style the very re- 
verse of Mr. Jones’s. He has sought only to 
tell what he has succeeded in discovering 
clearly and unaffectedly ; and though his style 
is not to be commended, it is equal to his pre- 
tensions and to the importance of the matter 
which he has to communicate. 

But the value of Mr. Holland’s book begins 
and ends with the Hallamshire life of Chantrey. 
For the ‘‘ elsewhere,” as he somewhat oddl 
phrases it on his title-page, the reader must look 
‘* elsewhere’’ :—for a more barren contribution 
to the latter memorials of a life we have seldom 
seen. The author has built this “ elsewhere” 
portion of his book on the memoir printed in 
the Morning Post on the occasion of Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s death—known to have been 
written, though Mr. Holland is not aware of 
the circumstance, by Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
Should Mr. Holland have leisure or inclination 
to pursue his inquiries further, he might use- 
fully consult an article in Fraser's Magazine 
headed ‘Sir Francis Chantrey and Allan Cun- 
ningham,’ which he has evidently not seen,— 
and turn to the Introduction to the Poems of 
Allan Cunningham, in which the first con- 
nexion between the sculptor and the poet is 
related more truly and graphically than by 
Mr. Holland. We could point “ elsewhere”’ for 
other materials :—but it is fair to turn to Mr. 
Holland's ‘“‘ Hallamshire” contributions to the 
facts of Chantrey’s life. From this, the follow- 
ing narrative is compiled. 

Francis Chantrey, son of Francis Chantrey 
and Sarah, daughter of Martin Leggitt, of Oke- 
over, in the county of Stafford, was born on the 
7th of April 1781 (not 1782, as hitherto stated), 
at Jordanthorpe, in the parish of Norton, in 
Derbyshire. is grandfather, also a Francis, 
was a husbandman, farming a small farm of 
forty-five acres, at Jordanthorpe. The father, a 
farmer, and a carpenter as well, died at Norton, 
at the age of forty-five, leaving a widow and 
one son, the future sculptor, then twelve years 
of age. The mother while her weeds were yet 
fresh married Job Hall:—a witness by his mark 
to the will (which was never proved) of her 
former husband. Hall had been a “servant” 
or assistant at Jordanthorpe; and the marriage 
was in every respect so distasteful to Chantrey, 
that, though he administered liberally to all his 
mother’s wants and comforts, he never forgave 
her. We may add—what Mr. Holland does 
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not—that his letters were invariably addressed 
to his mother as Mrs, Chantrey, not as Mrs. 
Hall ;—and that when she died he did not himself 
attend her funeral, but sent his stock-broker to 
Norton to see her buried. All these are facts 
which we record merely as facts in the history 
of the sculptor’s life:—none of them can be 
quoted to his credit. ; 

Chantrey’s education was such as a village 
school and his father’s and step-father’s means 
could give. The books of the village dominie— 
to which Mr. Holland has had access—record 
that Francis Chantrey began to read with him 
on the 16th of April, 1787,—to write in January 
1788,—to enter on accounts in October 1792. 
He was not, therefore, a very precocious boy in 
one kind of figures,—whatever he may have 
been with his father’s chisels and planes. But 
his school attendance, it rm was very irre- 
gular:—and even in his father’s lifetime he was 
employed to drive an ass daily with milk-barrels 
between Norton and Sheffield,—carrying a part 
of the produce of the farm, and returning, it is 
thought, once a week at least with certain arti- 
cles of grocery, in which, to eke out her slender 
income, his mother was a licensed dealer in the 
village. 

It was now time to do something permanent 
for the boy; and Job Hall, the step-father, 
determined on apprenticing the future sculptor 
to his friend Ebenezer Birks, a grocer in Shef- 
field. Thither, accordingly, young Chantrey 
went. This, however, was a distasteful calling 
to the lad :—who is said, after three weeks’ ser- 
vitude as a grocer’s apprentice, to have taken 
his mother to the shop-window of a carver and 
gilder in Sheffield, of the name of Ramsay, and 
implored that he might be removed from an 
uncongenial profession to one more to his mind, 
and in which he felt that he could at least work 
willingly. His entreaties were not in vain;— 
and on the 19th of September, 1797, as Mr. 
Holland has discovered, he was bound appren- 
tice to Robert Ramsay, of Sheffield, “ carver 
and gilder, for the term of seven —_ Ten 
pounds were paid when the indentures were 
signed, and a penalty of fifty pounds for breach 
of covenant on either side was provided for. 

Chantrey at the date of his indenture was in 
his seventeenth year. The time, therefore, 
seemed long:—and though he liked his new 
calling, he did not like his master. There were 
differences on both sides, The master com- 
ee that his apprentice was fonder of model- 

ing busts or taking portraits than of carving 
and gilding frames—of copying the works of 
his lodger, Mr. Raphael Smith, the engraver, 
than his master’s works as a carver and gilder: 
—while the apprentice complained that the 
master did not allow him a leisure hour out of 
his craft for the cultivation of his taste. In this 
state of things, Chantrey determined that as 
soon as he should be twenty-one he would de- 
clare himself out of his time, and leave his 
master. This he did: a farmer—Mr. Jenkins, 
of Hazlebarrow, it is said—advancing the fifty 
pounds forfeited by the breach of his indentures. 

Chantrey was twenty-one years of age on the 
7th of April, 1802: and was not long before he 

laced his name before the little public of Hal- 
amshire as a young man anxious for employ- 
ment. The Sheffield Iris of the 22nd of April 
following contains the following advertisement : 

“F.Chantrey, with all due deference, begs permis- 
sion to inform the ladies and gentlemen of Sheffield 
and its vicinity that, during his stay here, he wishes to 
employ his time in taking of Portraits in crayons 
and miniatures, at the pleasure of the person who 
shall do him the honour to sit. F. C., though a 
young artist, has had the opportunity of acquiring 
improvement from a strict attention to the works 
and productions of Messrs. Smith, Arnold, &c., 
gentlemen of eminence. He trusts in being happy 





to produce good and satisfactory likenesses; and no 
exertion shall be wanting on his part to render his 
humble efforts deserving some small share of public 
patronage. Terms—from two to three guineas. 
24, Paradise Square.” 

That he did not find the encouragement which 
he hoped for, is evident; since we find him 
within a month or more in London,—as the great 
market in which he felt that his labour might 
look for recognition and reward. His talents 
were various. He could draw in crayons,—paint 
portraits in oil-colours,—model busts,—carve 
and gild frames,—and turn his hand and chisel 
to the ornaments of a walnut-tree chair or a 
mahogany table. There is reason to think that 
his first London employment was in the very 
humble line of the upholsterer’s art ;—and the 
mahogany urn-stand in the possession of the poet 
Rogers which Chantrey recognized in after life 
as his own carving countenances this belief. 
His stay in London at this time was not long; 
for we find him in Dublin on the 18th of August, 
1802. Hisabode in that city, however, was also 
very short. He was again in London in 1804; in 
which year he became an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy for the first time,—sending a bust of 
his uncle and future father-in-law, Mr. Daniel 
Wale, butler or house-steward to Mrs. D’Oyley, 
of Curzon Street, the grand-daughter of Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

He had received as yet but slender encourage- 
ment in his favourite art;—and in the autumn 
of 1804 he again tried to obtain the patronage 
of his native shire. In the Sheffield Iris of the 
18th of October 1804 is the following advertise- 
ment.— 

“ Sculpture and Portrait Painting.—F. Chantrey 
respectfully solicits the patronage of the ladies and 
gentlemen of Sheffield and its environs, in the above 
arts during the recess of the Royal Academy, which 
he hopes to merit from the specimens he has to 
offer to their attention at his apartments, No. 14, 
Norfolk Street. As models from life are not gene- 
rally attempted in the country, F. C. hopes to meet 
the liberal sentiments of an impartial public.” 

There is good reason for asserting that this 
second advertisement obtained for him the 
patronage which he sought. He painted a 
large gallery of Hallamshire worthies—over 
whose names and obscure destinies Mr. Holland 
dilates with pardonable pride—made friends, 
—and modelled the bust, from a mask after 
death, of a newly deceased and much-loved vicar 
of Sheffield. This at once handed him up to 
fame in his native shire as another Nollekins or 
Roubiliac :—so much so, indeed, that the Shef- 
field cutler still speaks of the bust of the Rev. 
Mr. Wilkinson as Chantrey’s best work :—which, 
if plaster is to be relied on (we have never seen 
the marble), it is very far from being. Itis clever, 
however,—and did him great good. 

His reputation he now felt to be secure: —and 
with this feeling, he left a second time for Lon- 
don. There, however, he made but very slender 
way :—and_ had it not been for the kindness of 
old Daniel Wale, the butler, and of good Mrs. 
D'Oyley, he might have wrought still longer 
than he did without making money or adding to 
his Sheffield fame.—Mrs. D’Oyley gave him a 
room over her stable in Curzon Street wherein 
to model; and old Wale and his wife gave him 
money,—and at last, in 1809, the hand and 
fortune, whatever it was, of their only child, 
the present Lady Chantrey. Hitherto he had 
lacked the means of transferring his works 
to marble. He had now both strength 
and means;—and from his marriage may be 
dated the commencement of his successful career 
as a London sculptor. With the money which 
he got with his wife he purchased a house in 
Pimlico, and built a studio adjoining :—the 


same studio to which he made such ample | interview with the unhappy mother. 





be the well-known work-room: 1 final, 
celebrated sculptor. = finaly 

In this brief sketch of Chantrey’s 
career we have purposely omitted man 
of interest preasrwod by Mr. Holland —some 
which well merit to be extracted, i is 4 
of a letter to a Sheffield correspondent, wri 
from London, Feb. 26, 1807,— = 

“T gave you credit for being in earnest. 
commissioned me to purchase pictures for 
you aware that it is a very extravagant whi 
pose you will tell me to mind m 
do as I am ordered. You order 
you: pray do you imagine that I ¢ i 
bill in London, drawn upon a Yorkshirenan? 
The only way to settle that business, is for * 
banker to give me a bill of two months—or widie 
to receive it at their bankers in London, J 
not have mentioned this part of the business, but for 
two reasons—first, I heartily wish to serve You, and 
it is now the season of the year to do it; and the 
second is—I am not prepared to do it, My dear 
fellow, you know the difficulties, that surround 2 
young man, and I may truly say—I am in the midg 
of them! Orders increase, and marble costs Money 
Give me an answer by return of post, if your ia 
portant engagements will permit, as sales of pictures 
are going on every day, and something worth noti 
may pass by. 1 purchased last week, at Phillips, 
a landscape, by Laresce, 2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 2 in, 
price 2/. 10s., the frame of which, in its present state 
is worth a guinea: don’t think meanly of it because 
it is cheap : it isa good picture and will not disgrace 
the owner. I am sure that you will be glad to hear 
that I have some faint hope of having General [Si 
John] Moore’s monument to execute, I have made 
a model. My busts for the Naval Asylum, Green. 
wich, are finished, and much approved. Do you 
ever see that good fellow, Ward? I had a commis 
sion [to buy engravings] for him lately—I hope! 
executed it to his satisfaction. You ask’ what I think 
of Carey‘s critique on Stothard’s‘ Pilgrims.’—I think 
it was the expectation of finding a useful friend in 
Mr. Cromek that induced him to say so much ; but, 
however much Mr. Cromek may be pleased, it is 
not clear to me whether Mr. Carey has served him 
or not. On first seeing the picture, every one feels 
a degree of disappointment—and what Mr, Carey 
has said will, I think, tend to increase that feeling 
What I am speaking of arises from its small siz 
and general effect. You have not seen the picture, 
therefore I am sparing of my remarks.” 

Here is a briefer extract from another letter, 
of the 30th of Nov. 1807, to another Sheffield 
worthy.— 

“ At this time I have in my room eight portraits, 
some of them nearly finished—twenty guineas each, 
which answers better than painting portraits in 
Sheffield for five guineas each. I attend the 
Academy every evening, from six to eight o'clock.” 


Mr. Holland is a thorough believer in Sto 
thard’s non-connexion with the design of the 
monument to the two children at Lichfield:— 
copying and adopting the following memoran- 
dum sent to the Notes and Queries by Mr. Eé- 
ward Hawkins of the British Museum.— 

“Dining one day alone with Chantrey, in Jant- 
ary, 1833, our conversation accidentally turned upon 
some of his monuments, and amongst other things he 
told me the circumstances connected with the monu- 
ment at Lichfield to the two children of Mrs. Robin- 
son. As I was leaving Chantrey, I asked if I might 
write down what he had told me; his reply was— 
‘ Certainly; indeed, I rather wish you would.’ Before 
I went to bed, I wrote down what I now send you; 
I afterwards showed it to Chantrey, who acknow- 
ledged it to be correct. Nicholson, the drawing 
master, taught Mrs. Robinson and her two children. 
Not long after the death of Mr. Robinson, the eldest 
child was burnt to death; and a very short time 
wards the other child sickened and died. Nichols 
called on Chantrey and desired him to take a cast 
the child's face, as the mother wished to have some 
monument of it. Chantrey immediately repaired 
the house, made his cast, and had a most affecting 
She was de- 


when you 
yOu. Ar 
m? | 

y own business, ang 
ed me to dus ae 


additions from time to time, and which grew to | sirous of having a monument to be placed in 
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=a], and wished to know whether the cast just 
would enable Chantrey to make a tolerable like- 

of her lost treasure ? After reminding her how 
poi all works of art were in that respect, he 
her he hoped to be able to accomplish her 
ques She then conversed with him upon the sub- 
ot of the monument, of her distressed feelings at 
jst Tnulated losses of her husband and her two 
children in so short a space of time; expatiated 
their characters, and her great affection; and 
deelt much upon her feelings when, before she re- 
tied to bed, she had usually contemplated them 
ghen she hung over them locked in each other's 
gmsasleep. While she dwelt upon these recollec- 
tons it occurred to Chantrey that the representation 
of this scene would be the most appropriate monu- 
pest; and, as soon as he arrived at home, he made 
small model of the two children, nearly as they 
wre afterwards executed, and as they were univer- 
gly admired. As Mrs. Robinson wished to see a 
drving of the design, Chantrey called upon Stothard, 
giemployed him to make the requisite drawing 
fom the small model. This was done; and, from 
dis circumstance, originated the story from those 
avious of Chantrey’s rising fame, that he was in- 
iebted to Stothard for all the merit of the original 

If Mr. Hawkins does not know that Chan- 

had sketches for monuments made for him 
ker by Stothard or by Corbould (by the latter 
chiefly) before he commenced a model, however 
mall, in clay,—he may take the fact on our 
athority. Mr. Peter Cunningham says, in a 
tmmunication to the Notes and Queries, also 
copied by Mr. Holland :— 

“The sketch from which Chantrey wrought was 
giren to me by my father a few months before his 
death, and is now suspended on the wal! of the room 
inwhich I write. It is a pencil sketch, shaded with 
Indian ink, and is very Stothard-like and beautiful. 
Itwants, however, a certain sculptural grace which 
(hantrey gave with a master feeling; and it wants 
die now-drops in the hand of the younger sister—a 
touch of poetic beauty suggested by my father.” 

We shall see in the forthcoming life of Sto- 
turd, by Mrs. Bray, what the Stothard family 
lave to say on thissubject. That lady's volume, 
itissaid, will contain a fac-simile of the Stothard 


drawing. 


Hend-book % Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
omy. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. Taylor, 
Walton & Co. 

Wirain a few years a very remarkable change 

lus taken place in the tendency of our educa- 

tinal systems. Man and Metaphysics,—the 

Clusics, as teaching the mental condition of 

de inhabitants of the most civilized nations of 
iquity,—was the old system :—the Universe 

and Physics, — Natural Philosophy, as develop- 
ing the laws under which the great operations 
creation are maintained,—is that which now 
tmmands the largest share of attention. We 
all ours a practical age,—and the popular desire 
reduce every truth to some practical purpose 
lus led to the change so manifest in all our 





The boy who was formerly taught the name 
atree in Greek and in Latin, and who never 
tinnced beyond a knowledge of the beautiful 
ides to which the poets had given birth,—is 
ww to be instructed in all those mysteries 
by which that living system of branches and 

wves is sustained in its beauty. He is to learn 
itis not merely that he may admire the har- 
Rotious arrangements involved in the growth 
of the Lent, but for the possibility that such 
tnowledge may lead to some useful application. 

_ By studying the laws regulating the opera- 

of heat, we have gained the steam-engine. 
examining the phenomena of electricity, we 
obtained the electric telegraph, electric 
and the processes of electro- metallurgy. 


By investigating the functions of light, we have 





arrived atthe art of photography :—and our che- 
mical researches have led to improvements in 
every branch of manufacture. These advances 
—every one of them lifting us higher in the 
scale of being—have, naturally enough, led to 
the desire of increasing still further the number 
of the applications of science to purposes of usc 
or of ornament; and hence, by an equally 
natural process, have flowed the educational 
consequences to which we have referred. 

If we examine that period—and it was a very 
long one—during which the Classics were in 
especial favour and the Sciences neglected, we 
shall discover few advances in the social con- 
dition of man. But within a few years there has 
been a burst of great truths upon the world; and 
by the power of these man has made the earth 
which he inherits a far more agreeable dwelling- 
place than it was in the days of his fathers. 

The mechanical character of our age is its 
distinguishing feature :—but with this we have 
too much of a cold and cheerless philosophy. 
The poetry of life is obscured; and we become 
every day more and more prosaic in our charac- 
ters under the influence of our passion for useful 
applications. 

Dr. Lardner’s ‘Hand-book of Natural Phi- 
losophy’ is one of the numerous publications 
which have issued from the press to meet the 
desire to know more of the physical phenomena 
of the world. The present volume deals with 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, Sound, and Optics. A second volume 
is to comprehend Heat, Electricity, and Astro- 
nomy. The work is intended for ‘“ those who 
desire to obtain a knowledge of the elements of 
physics without pursuing them through their 
mathematical consequences and details.” Cer- 
tainly, for this numerous class the demonstra- 
tion and illustration in the present volume are 
peculiarly adapted. Up toa certain point the 
information afforded is of the best character :— 
but the author has not worked up to the present 
state of physical science. Many important 
discoveries are omitted,—and some deductions 
which recent experiments have proved to be 
erroneous are retained. This is more particu- 
larly the case in the section devoted to Optics :— 
a science which has made some important ad- 
vances within a few years. 

Within this volume, of upwards of 800 pages, 
there is accumulated a large body of most im- 

ortant facts; and these are, on the whole, well 
illustrated by the experiments described. We 
could have desired that more force should have 
been given to the deductions from experimental 
evidence,—and that the bearing of inductive 
discoveries on the great phenomena of nature 
should have been more decidedly and less pro- 
saically expressed. This is, however, a fault 
attributable to the age in which the author 
writes, and to the tendency which Dr. Lardner 
has ever shown to lean towards the more mecha- 
nical side of natural philosophy. 





Apologue of the 


The Lily and the Bee: an 
arren, F.R.S. 


Crystal Palace. By Samuel 

Blackwood & Sons. 
Inspiration and genius have at all times been 
regarded with reverence, as modes of commu- 
nication from the “unseen powers”;—but our 
readers know that there are certain other mental 
conditions and influences which at times coarsely 
or ludicrously imitate their manifestations. 
Under which of these influences Mr. Warren 
has written this wonderful ‘ Apologue’ we will 
not venture to speculate. If it be true, as Emer- 
son affirms, that a man is never so great as 
when he knows not whither he goes — or, 
whither his thoughts carry him,—then, we think, 
Mr. Warren must have here attained the apex 
of his greatness. At first, it is true, we were 











inclined to suspect that he intended a joke or a 
mystification; but he is not a man given to 
jesting,—and then, as a joke this would have 
been intolerably bad. No:—whatever Mr. 
Warren does, he does in sober earnest; and 
the rhapsody now before us is evidently in good 
faith, We never remember a case in which 
decent dullness walked abroad in a garb so 
transcendental. Fresh from the garden of 
Paradise, as he evidently believes, Mr. Warren 
moves serenely on, surrounded by the misty 
light and unintelligible odour of his own ima- 
ginings. Undistracted by a single pang of 
common sense, that we have been able to de- 
tect,—clothed in the rainbow hues of self-admi- 
ration,—he is himself his own parable—his own 
apologue. As men and editors we should be 
grateful for the apparition of a book like this; 
which, if it does not yield exactly what Mr. 
Warren intended, yields what is just now a 
better thing—amusement. It comes on the 
heavy days of this month of literary dearth like 
a literary firework. 

We cannot venture any comment on such 
a book like this, because we do not understand 
it:—and what we do not understand, we make 
a point of never explaining. That is a piece 
of self-prescription in which this book of Mr. 
Warren’s shall strongly confirm us. We can 
only lay before our readers a few of the pas- 
sages that have especially excited our speculs- 
tion and our wonder. Since the day when 
Mr. Richard Swiveller, of immortal memory, 
“loved a dear gazelle who went and married 
a market gardener,”’ we have seen nothing to 
compare with ‘The Lily and the Bee.’ Our 
readers must trust to themselves for the solution 
of its conundrums. 

The Apologue opens with a rapid survey of all 
the countries represented in the Palace of Glass. 
The Queen is shown passing through them;— 
and thinking with more triumph of the great 
battles which this country has fought and won 
than is graceful in the presence of her invited 
guests or consistent in a temple of Peace. But 
at least these battles are matters of fact; and 
rising up above the flowery waste of Mr. 
Warren’s eloquence, they offer resting-places 
whereon the reader may stand. He will know 
how to value them after he has taken the mys- 
terious flight in store for him with Mr. Warren. 
A trip in the balloon of “ that enterprising aéro- 
naut Mr. Green,” or an ascent in the wake of 
that “‘old woman who was tossed in a blanket 
fifty times as high as the moon,” would offer no 
parallel to the experiences prepared for him who 
shall honestly read through this little book. 
Hark! the music sounds:—“ for Ralph plays a 
stately part, and must needs have shawms.” 
The curtain draws up;—and the Apologue, 
ladies and gentlemen, is about to begin.— 

“Where is the Queen? In Spain! and yet 
within her own dominions. She is standing on the 
dizzy height of Gibraltar, impregnable, tremendous; 
won by British valour, and so retained and guarded. 
* * Thinks she of mighty ones gone by—all, all but 
one: of Hannibal, of Scipio, Pompey, Cesar, 
Napoleon—her own Wellington, and sadly looks on 
hill and vale, crimsoned with Spanish, French, and 
British blood : she sees millions of bayonets bristling 
everywhere, and flashing sabres; and hears the deadly 
volley rolling and thunder of artillery. 

Vimiera ! 

Torres Vedras ! 

Corunna! 

Talavera ! 

Salamanca ! 

Vittoria! 

Trafalgar! * * 

Passed into Belgium fair and gay. Yonder the 
plain of Waterloo. Her cheek is flushed; anon 
grows sad, * * 

In busy sea-dyked Holland now! Methinks she 
tells her son of a New Holland, a fifth continent, in 
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distant ocean, fourteen thousand miles away, ruled 
by her sceptre. 

Greece! Greece! the Queen in Greece, and 
thinking of the radiant past—of Marathon and 
Salamis !— 

The oracles are dumb—no voice nor hideous hum 
runs through the arched roof with words deceiving. 

What fates hers since Japheth’s son set foot 
upon her soil. Javan to Otho—Marathon to 
Navarino !” 

We just interrupt the progress of the piece to 
say that Mr. Warren is quite superior to the 
use of inverted commas to mark what he con- 
descends to appropriate of the thoughts of 
others :—telling his reader in a note “that he 
may recognize in the text expressions borrowed 
from various writers, ancient and modern, as 
they happened to occur to the author’s memory.” 
This peculiarity gives a sweep and swell to the 
style which pleasantly diversifies the original 
eloquence contributed by Mr. Warren himself. 
We now proceed.— 

“Tn dusky rainless Egypt now! Mysterious me- 
mories come crowding round—from misty Misraim 
to Ibrahim. 

Alexandria! 

The Pyramids! 

The Nile! 

Napoleon! Nelson! 

Thou, too, old Tunis hast seen vicissitude! 

Hast thou forgotten Blake crumbling thy castles 
with his cannonade? * * 

Of her own dear sceptred isle, England !—a pre- 
cious stone set in the silver sea—this land of such 
dear souls—this dear, dear land.—[{* Richard the 
Second’ this last piece comes from. ] 

Then of her dominions in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West. 

Old World and New. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia.” 
Of course we beat all the world: — still, we 
think it would have been in better taste not to 
go through the Palace with the step and stride 
of a peacock, showing the nations our tail. But 
we must hasten on:—lingering for an instant 
over the apostrophe to Powers’s ‘ Greek Slave.’ 
This is grand:—and if we knew a grander 
epithet we would give it. The following passage 
beats all the American eloquence that we have 
ever read or heard.— 

“ Brethren, ye bring us a form of Beauty, and in 
chains ! 

Look ye yourselves upon her loveliness ! 

Ponder her thrilling tale of grief! 

She is not mute, O marble eloquent ! 

She pleads! she pleads! 

Gazing on stars and stripes, to your own selves she 
turns and pleads in manacles! 

Sweet Slave! turn from our Queen beloved that 
agonizing look ! 

No chains, no bonds her myriad subjects bear ! 

They melt in contact with the British air. 

Her sceptre waves, and fetters disappear ! 

Turn, turn then, beauteous Slave !” 

Apostrophizing the Koh-i-noor, in terms be- 
fitting so royal a gem and so courtly a speaker, 
Mr. Warren adds :— 

“« ____. Lo! I would speak with thee! 

What thoughts are passing through thy translucent 
bosom, 

Purest ray serene?”—[ We think our readers know 

where that comes from. ] 
The Koh-i-noor preserves a disdainful silence: 
—though to be sure Mr. Warren, preferring his 
own speech, does not pause for areply. He 
passes on.— 

“ The Queen and Prince are gone! 

A unit unperceived I sink into the living stream 
again !—Nave, transept, aisles, and galleries pacing 
untired—insatiate.” 

In the lace and embroidery department there 
is a small love scene which we cannot resist 
transcribing.— 

“Turn, beauteous high-born one, with thoughtful 
eye! 

Turn for awhile aside with me. 


Come see a worm— 

To whom, my lovely one, my thoughtful one! 
thou owest thy rich and rare attire ! 

Come, ladye faire, and see a Worm. 

O, wondrous worm ! 

Self shrouded 

In thy silken tomb, 

Thy golden tomb, 

Anon to emerge in brighter form, on higher life 
intent—winging thy gladsome flight in sunshine—far 
away—to scenes unknown before. 

But that stern man 

The mystic transformation intercepts 

With fatal fires. 

List, Ladye ! 

Pause, Man! 

Hark ! 

Poor spinner—little doomed one! * * 

Now sheds this Beauty gentle, in death-ravished 
spoils arrayed,_-A Tear ?— 

Let it fall, Ladye; and another yet distilling from 
thy dear and lustrous eyes, 

Sparkling in the light of Heaven.” 

—Is not that, we ask, worthy of a place among 
the loves of the Sylphs and the Salamanders? 
Mr. Warren, stern lawyer though he be, shows 
himself but mortal,—liable at any moment to 
“‘die of a rose in aromatic pain.” It is very 
affecting. 

When he gets amongst the “speaking sta- 
tuary,”” Mr. Warren makes sublime work of it. 
It is wonderful to hear all that he finds to say: 
but we must, leaving gleanings of many precious 
things behind us, pass on to the Beg, which 
gives a portion of the title to the book, at work 
in the Crystal Palace. ‘This insect he thus 
addresses.— 

“ A workman! working! working !—HEReE! 
besy Bee, withouten guile! on thee I gaze! 

I in this hive of mine, 

On thee in thine ! 

Dear insect, I would speak with thee ! 

I feel a sympathy of kin with thee! 

Whence comest thou, mysterious little one ?” 
And then, Mr. Warren proceeds to tell the Bee 
a great deal of ancient history, theology, and 
geography: —which the Bee does not seem 
much to mind,—but goes on with its work whilst 
Mr. Warren talks. After a few more questions, 
he falls into a soliloquy.— 

“T wonder, royal Bee, if ever thinks of thee the 
Ant republican ?—musing on thy well compacted 
state—strictly subordinate—and one supreme and 
lovely guardian of order and of law? For ye too 
have laws—and most biting laws ! 

Ye pattern type of conduct, policy, and govern- 
ment—sagacity ! * * 

Know ye sorrow—shame, remorse, or hope—or 
dread despair ? 

Have ye a Past and Future ?—or no To-morrow ? 
all unconscious Now ? 

And do ye think ? 

Aye, let me pause, mysterious Bee! 

Is there ’twixt thee and me a gulf profound 
ordained to be ?” 

Whilst he is debating this question, the Crystal 
Palace closes,—and Mr. Warren is locked in, 
to spend “ Night in Crystal Palace!” This is 
got up in the best style,—and excels any last 
scene in any Pantomime that we ever saw.— 

“The seventy thousand gone! all gone! 

And I atone! 

How dread this silence! 

The seventy thousand with bright sunshine gone ! 

And I alone,and moonlight all irradiates solemnly ! 

Am I alone?—and do I wake? or sleep? or 
dream ? 

Hark, a sound startling my soul !— 

A toll profound !— 

The hollow tongue of Time telling its awful 
Flight—now to no ear save mine! 

Now dies that sound away; 

But up-waketh as it goes Memories of ages past ! 
the Gone! 

Tuey Come! Trey Risk! Trey Re-appear! 

The air strangely disturbed is moulding into 
forms, 


O, stay thy fatal purpose ! 


0, 





Is this Time? Stand I still in Tj 
its rounds suddenly dissolved into Etcrmte 

~ ~ around its mystic denizens, 

ye dead, O ye dea 
light ye give 4, whom we now by iy 
From your cold 
like men who live. 
Spirit unseen—assuring Presence 
Leave me not now :— , 
‘ It is an —_ sight.” 

ure enough, it is a sight to try ¢ 
heart. The ghosts of ieee onl pan 
great men come to sce the Palace, and look 
their own statues. In a very short time Me 
Warren’s nerves can stand it no longer, He ‘ 
all but frightened to death :—yet even in th 
last extremity he does not lose his parts of speech 
nor his gift of elocution. Moreover, he makes 
the best of his opportunity ; and while he hy 
yet the power he looks and listens with all his 
might. But the panic comes at last. Pay 
in the storm at sea, Sancho Panza at the Full; 
Mills, fell far short of Mr. Warren’s panic in 
the Crystal Palace !— 

* Horror hath seized me! 

P. Spirit—hast thou then left me? Where at 
ou ? 

Why in this dread hour away? Me left behind 
all staggering in the fearful dark. 

All, all is lost. 

I nothing know! nor see! norhope! and hortbly 
fear—yet know not what I fear! nor why! ‘ 

Nor whence I came into this dreary fancied Being 
called! Owhy! . 

Am I? oramI not? Isnought around? 0 et- 
scious Nothingness. 

Deeper and darker still ! 
Horror beyond Despair. 

Am I resolving into air, or nothingness? 

This Terror, whence? This sense of Light Us 
seen !_of Darkness comprehending not!—of w- 
reality amid reality !—reality in unreality! Co. 
fusion! ALL Fase —and yet, strange sense of 
Truth ! the sport of mocking fiends. 

Would I were not,—and had not been, 

Where art thou, Deatn ? 

Unthroned by Horror !—— 

I sink! In abyss of darkness sinking— 

All forgotten — forgetting all—perishing— 

Conscious nothingness—unconscious.” 


To Mr. Warren’s great relief, at length mom- 
ing breaks:—and we have a pendant to the 
foregoing scene, entitled ‘‘ Morn in the Palace.” 
The last scene of the pantomime—the Bower of 
Bliss — the Garden of the good Fairy of Al- 
Delights—appears,—and the end of the book is 
in prospect. This brings us to the other part of 
the title :—the Lily.— 

“Hark, methought I heard a sound! a little 
sound— 

A sparrow’s chirp! sparrow strayed within thee 
glassy walls. 

A sparrow from his chirping fellows parted— 

And here the live long night— 

In yonder tree he tenanteth alone. 

He alone and I alone— 

Now a faint rosy light 

Telling of the splendid sun approaching near, 

Melting the solemn shades of night away. 

Yet that light seemeth not to cheer my soul. 

I am alone. 

Poor conscious half- despised 

Unit of humanity, 

I am alone. 

Where art thou, dear mankind? 

One of Thee, calls on Thee, 

Only learned Poverty, 

A bruised heart 

And quivering fragment of humanity 

In this chilly solitude 

Lying all alone. 

O come to him, or let him come to you, 

He thinketh humbly lovingly of you, and would 
not injure one! 

O me, poor me, I am one of you. 

Poor souls! dear souls! 

Again poor sparrow! Thy chirp sounds desolate. 
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That wilt thou do, little lonely one ? 
eae of thy little life I cannot tell, 
Neither thou mine. * * 

iJy | lovely lily , 
Here! thou here! 
Nature in the Palace 


Art? = 
ies loved Presence—blest spirit ; 
With a last vanishing tenderness my heart in- 
> thou mysterious one, I see, I see the flower! 
Which hath, methinks, some hidden eloquence. 

0 Lily! I would speak with thee, and with a 


ar “Thee comest to me, all through, all down 
‘stant y heaven, 
rei heavenly message fraught.” 
By this time Mr. Warren, as the reader may 
ive, is past distinct utterance, and has 

=e purely oracular and incoherent.— 

“Q neglected Queen of Flowers! Benignant one! 
Balm diffusing for the broken hearted— 

Hope for the Hopeless— 

Faith for Faithless— 

Emblem divine! . ; 

thy fragrant bosom stream unseen 

Saag heat with care oppressed, with trouble 
I 
= from Heaven!” 
_We know nothing of all these metaphysical 
and occult qualities :—but old nurses and herb 
doctors declare that lily leaves steeped in brandy 
we a sovereign remedy for all cuts and bruises. 
While on the virtues of the lily, Mr. Warren 
sould not have omitted this practical benefit. 
We have hung Mr. Warren in his own gar- 
lands—No other words could do such execu- 
tin on the extraordinary affectations of his 
bok as its own.—Its motive and design, so far 
wwe dare attempt even to guess at it, seems 
to be,—to inspire all the objects in the Crystal 
Palace, and make them speak in one master 
tongue the thoughts and ideas that they are 
calculated to excite, and all the meaning and 
significance lying within the one great fact. 
But it is no “‘cloven tongue of fire’ that has 
descended on Mr. Warren.—Never before did 
ve find a serions purpose embodied in such a 
farrago of conceits. 





The Railroad Book of England. ; By Edward 


Churton. Churton. 


Mr.Churton has performed a useful service in 
compiling this elaborate and handsome volume. 
Ithas been no part of his object to produce a 
mere pocket-book of names and distances, or to 
wite concise comments on the places which 
appear on a skeleton railway map. He has 
taken the difficulty and the labour fairly in 
hand; and setting out with the hypothesis “that 
the reader is in all cases supposed to be sitting 
vith his face towards the engine,” it has been 
his ambition to produce a volume which, so 
img as the traveller shall choose to keep 
wake and look about him, shall positively 
describe, with more or less minuteness, every 
tbject of interest on both sides of the line of 
alway. The undertaking was a bold one; 
iad it has been carried out with a completeness 
ad evenness of execution in the highest de- 
gre creditable to Mr. Churton’s accuracy and 
idgment. The main feature of the volume 
8,0f course, the division of the contents into 
Twutes:—thus, we have “ London to Edinburgh 
“é Birmingham,” ‘London to Portsmouth vid 
ton,” —and so on. A marginal space down 

the centre of the book represents the line of 
way, and on the pages right and left are 
und references to places of interest lying 
Mithin a reasonable distance on each side of the 
er. We turn, for example, to the first of 
Toutes which we have mentioned; and we 

m the marginal space representing the 





rail a mile-stone note—“‘ 3054 m. Briscoe sta- 
tion”—which means 3054 miles from London, 
—and read on the right-hand page that ‘‘About 4 
m. E. is Corby Castle, the seat of Philip Henry 
Howard, Esq. Corby occupies the site, but no 
longer possesses the character of an ancient 
castle. It consists, however, in part of the 
very walls of a large square tower, such as was 
not an unfrequent object upon the Marches in 
early times. Its present appearance, on the 
summit of a precipitous cliff, overhanging the 
east side of the river Eden, with the richly 
wooded plantations below, attracts the admira- 
tion of every beholder. Hume, the historian, 
when on a tour through Cumberland, wrote on 
a pane of glass these lines— 

Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 

Here godless boys God's glories squall, 

While Scotsmen’s heads adorn the wall: 

But Corby’s walks atone for all.” 
This may be regarded as an illustration, on a 
small scale, of the general contents of the vo- 
lume. The paragraphs are written with taste 
and good sense; and they have the merit 
of nearly always saying something that the 
reader will be happy to learn with reference to 
the places near which he finds himself.—We 
have only to add, that the volume is very 
comprehensive. It contains some account more 
or less perfect of all the railway routes of Eng- 
land. A careful index is given at the end,— 
and considerable ingenuity has been displayed 
to render the arrangement of all the pages neat 
and perspicuous. 





Le Morvan: its Wild Sports, Vineyards, and 
Forests. By Henri de Crignelle. Translated 
by Capt. Jesse. Saunders & Otley. 

Ir this translation was intended to cater for the 

information and amusement of tourists this year, 

its publication is somewhat tardy :—and that 
wot was the intention, may, we think, fairly be 
inferred,—since, according to M. de Crignelle, as 
rendered by his translator, the district which he 
here introduces to his readers is well worthy the 
attention of those fortunate individuals whose 
chief anxiety is not how to obtain a holiday, 
but where to spend it. Assuming, therefore, that 

Le Morvan is as generally unknown as the 

author conceives it to be,—we will let him de- 

scribe its features of attraction.— 

“Le Morvan is a district of France, in which are 
included portions of the departments of the Niévre 
and the Yonne, having on the west the vineyards of 
Burgundy, and on the east the mountains of the 
Nivernois. Its ancient and picturesque capital, Veze- 
lay, crowns a hill 2,000 feet in height, and commands 
a panoramic view of the country for thirty miles 
round. It has all the characteristics of a town of the 
feudal times, with high embattled and loop-holed walls, 
numerous towers, and deep and strong gateways, 
under which are still to be seen the grooves of the 
portcullis, the warder’s guard-room, and the hooks 
that supported the heavy drawbridge. * * Le Mor- 
van rears in its sylvan depths a population of hardy 
and honest men and lovely women, fresh as roses 
and gay as butterflies. There the soft evening breezes 
are charged with the songs of ten thousand birds, the 
odours of the eglantine, the lily of the valley, and 
the violet, which, shaking off its winter slumbers, 
opens its dark blue eye and combines its perfume 
with that of its snowy companion. Le Morvan isa 
country that would delight an Englishman, for it is 
fall of game; here the sportsman may vary his 
pleasures as fancy dictates. The forest abounds with 
deer; the plain with rabbits and the timid hare; and 
in the vineyards, during the merry season of the 
vintage, the fat red-stockinged and gray-clad par- 
tridges are bagged by bushels. Here the sportsman 
may watch in the open glades the treacherous wild 
cat and the bounding roebuck ; and, should these 
sports appear too tame, he may, if foot and heart are 
sound, plunge into the dark recesses of the forest in 
pursuit of the savage and grisly boar, or the fierce 
and prowling wolf.” 





Our readers will not have failed to observe 
that in the above enumeration of the temptations 
of M. de Crignelle’s favourite district, to the 
“red-stockinged” partridge, the “ treacherous 
wild cat,” the “grisly boar,” and the “ prowling 
wolf,” are added the “lovely women” of Le 
Morvan. This item of his catalogue the writer 
subsequently illustrates in the following rhapso- 
dico-descriptive (or non-descriptive) apostrophe, 
—or whatever else it may deserve to be called. 

“ And the women, heaven and earth! how sweetly 

pretty, how amiable and adorable ; and such eyes, 
dark and lustrous !—full of witchcraft, burning and 
humid as an April sun after a shower. Some there 
are, also, of pensive blue, pregnant with promises, 
soft and almond-shaped, like the divine eyes of the 
Italian Cenci. Supple as the young and slender 
branches of willow, are these divinities, fresh as new 
opened tulips, and brisk and gay as the golden- 
speckled trout in the sparkling current. In their 
charms is found a terrestrial paradise, a compound 
of delicious qualities which intoxicate the senses, hook 
the heart, and, like the bite of the Sicilian tarantella, 
steep the loved one in delirium.” 
—In case these sentences convey any definite 
idea of beauty to our readers, we may add that 
Dijon, now attainable by railway, is on the 
skirts of the forests of Le Morvan,—for the in- 
formation of such of them as may choose to 
encounter the bite of these lady tarantellas. 

But let the wanderer beware how he pene- 
trates the recesses of the vast forests :—which 
still cover, notwithstanding the inroads made 
on them to supply Paris with fuel, upwards of 
200,000 acres. This immense wooded expanse 
is pierced by a tangled skein of paths, known 
only to the hunter and foresters; and amon 
which, it is easy for the stranger to lose himself, 
—as the following adventure testifies. A Paris 
student on a visit to his uncle, who resided in a 
large farm-house in the forest of Erveau, had a 
strong desire to shoot a cuckoo which he espied 
on the lofty branches of an ash tree. Accord- 
ingly, possessing himself of his uncle’s gun,— 
“warily and stealthily did the student approach ; 
bent nearly double, he scarcely drew his breath, as 
his distance from the tree grew less ; but, says the 
song of the poacher,— 

If women smell! tricks, cuckoos smell powder. 

And again,— 

‘Tis a difficult thing to catch woman at fault, 

More difficult still, an old cuckoo with salt. 
Without appearing to do so, from the height of his 
leafy turret, the prudent cuckoo kept a wary eye 
upon the tortuous movements of his enemy; but as 
he saw at a glance what sort of a customer he had to 
deal with, he evidently did not feel any particular 
hurry to shift his quarters ; only every time he saw 
the double barrel moving up to the Parisian’s 
shoulder, and that hostilities on his part were about 
to be opened, he, as if just for fun, dropped his own 
dear brown self on the branch below him, flapped 
his wings, and soon perching himself on a tree a little 
further off, gravely re-opened his beak and resumed 
his monotonous chant. The young student, piqued 
and mortified at this discreet behaviour of the 
cuckoo, which, like happiness, was always on the 
wing, perseveringly followed the provoking bird— 
one walked, the other flew, the distance increased at 
every flight, and thus they got over a great deal of 
ground ; the young man still believing his uncle's 
farm was close behind him—the cuckoo 
easy, knowing full well he could find his leafy home 
whenever he might please to return to it. So, for the 
fiftieth time, perhaps, the cuckoo was vanishing in 
the foliage, when a sudden thought cramped the legs 
and cut short the obstinate pursuit of the young 
lawyer ; he then, for the first time, remembered the 
wholesome advice his uncle had given him on his 
arrival.__t Beware, my fine fellow, beware of going 
alone in the forest ; for to those who know not how 
to read their way, that is, on the bark of the trees, 
the mossy stones, and dry or broken twigs, the forest 
is full of snares and danger, of deceitful echoes and 
strange noises, that attract and mislead the inexpe- 
rienced sportsman.’ ‘By Juno,’ thought our hero, 
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‘as it is most certain that in Paris they are not yet 
clever enough to teach us geography on the bark of 
trees, I am an uncommonly lucky fellow to have just 
remembered the dear old gentleman's warning. Hang 
the infernal cuckoo! Good morning, sir: my com- 
pliments at home.’ And then, with the terrible 
carbine under his arm, he retraced his steps, ex- 
pecting every moment to see peeping through the 
trees in front of him his uncle’s large white house 
and lofty dove-cote. But, alas! no such thing met 
his hungry eyes; still on he walked, trees after trees 
were passed, glade after glade, and many a long 
avenue, but neither white farm-house nor gay green 
shutters greeted his anxious sight. * * Many a vow 
he made and many a blackberry he picked as he 
walked hither and thither, in every direction. The 
day wore on, the sun had long passed the meridian, 
and with the coming evening rose a gentle breeze, 
which moaned in the dry ferns; and this and the 
rustling of the giant creepers that reached from tree 
to tree, and swung between the branches, fell mourn- 
fully on the student's ear. A vague fear, a fatal pre- 
sentiment of evil, began to creep over him; again he 
shouted, the echo from a dark wild ravine alone re- 
plied ; he fired his gun again and again, the echo 
alone answered his signal of distress, and nothing 
could he hear, except at intervals, far, far away in 
the green depths of the forest, the notes cuckoo— 
cuckoo. Faint and weary, from hunger and fatigue, 
the young man, no longer able to proceed, fell down 
at the foot of a spreading beech, and gave way to an 
agony of grief; drops of cold sweat stood upon his 
brow; the clammy feeling of fear took possession of 
his heart ; and though, perhaps, he would have had 
no objection to try the fortune of the pistol or the 
sword, in any college broil or senseless riot of the 
populace, the circumstances under which he then 
stood were so new to him, that he was quite un- 
manned and incapable of further exertion. In blood- 
red streaks sank the setting sun, his large yellow orb 
glancing through the trees like the dimmed eye of 
some giant ogre; twilight came, and soon after every 
valley lay in shadow; the breeze, as if waking from 
its gentle slumbers, whistled in the highest branches, 
and, increasing in force, rocked the lower limbs, 
which moaned mournfully as the night closed in. 
Hungry and alarmed, and now quite worn out with 
his lengthened walk, the young Parisian lay stretched 
on the moss, listening with painful anxiety to this 
melancholy conversation of the woods, when, sud- 
denly, and as night fell, spreading over the earth her 
sable wings, and shaking from the folc's of her robe 
the luminous legions of stars, he heard a prolonged 
and sonorous howl in the distance—a strolling wolf, 
Cruel as death! and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood! bony and gaunt and grim, 

had scented the Parisian, and was inviting his good 
friends with the long teeth, to come and sup on the 
dainty morsel. Touched as if by a hot iron, up got 
the terrified youth, and striking his ten nails into the 
friendly tree near him like an Indian monkey, he 
was in an instant many feet above its base. Here, 
astride upon a branch, shivering and shaking, each 
hair on end, and murmuring many a Pater and Ave 
Maria, unsaid for years, he passed the most horrific 
night that any citizen of the department of the Seine 
had ever been known to spend in the middle of the 
forest of Erveau. The following morning, but not 
until the sun had already run nearly half his course, 
for he never dared to leave his timber observatory 
before, le pauvre diable dropped down from his perch 
like an acorn; and, marching off with weary steps, 
and scarcely a hope that cre another night fell he 
should gain the shelter of some cottage, he dragged 
himself along. On he rolled from side to side, torn 
with the thorns and bitten by the gnats that swarmed 
around him, sometimes calling upon his mother, 
sometimes upon the saints, when a wood- cutter hap- 
pily met him, and seeing his exhausted condition, 
threw the slim student over his shoulders like a 
bundle of straw, and carried him to a neighbouring 
village. There, he was put to bed and attended with 
every care, when he soon recovered, and received 
the charming intelligence that he was about forty 
miles from his uncle’s house—that he had been wan- 
dering for that distance in the most beautiful part of 
the forest of Erveau—and that if by any chance he 
had deviated a little more to the right in his un- 
pleasant steeple-chase across the woods, he would 





have gone, in a straight line, eighty-six miles without 
meeting house or cottage or human soul until he 
found himself at the gates of Dijon, chief town of the 
Cété-d°Or, where he might and would, no doubt, 
have been able to refresh himself with a bottle of 
Beaune and inspect the Gothic tombs of the great 
Dukes of Burgundy.” 

It is well to know that should such a calamity 
as is here recorded befall the tourist, he may 
meet with assistance from the Curés whose 
habitations dot the district of Le Morvan ad- 
joining Burgundy. These men possess the best 
cuisines in the Nivernois,—in which the largest 
trout, the fattest capons, and the primest venison 
are sure to be found. Their cellars, too, are 
unexceptionable; and, according to our author 
—whose various obiter dicta lead us to infer 
that he writes from experience—they are worthy 
followers of their jovial colleagues of Burgundy, 
who enjoy the undisputed reputation of being 
‘‘the greatest exterminators, uncorkers, and 
emptiers of wine-bottles in all Christendom.” 
When the good things of this world are not in 
their gift—which is the case with the Curés who 
dwell among the arid and volcanic mountains 
that adjoin the Nivernois, and who are vege- 
tarians by compulsion,—ingenious devices are 
employed to keep up a fair exterior.— 

“One of them thus exiled to a most deserted part 
of our forests, and who, the whole year, except on a 
few rare occasions, lived only on fruit and vegetables, 
hit upon a most admirable expedient for providing an 
animal repast to set before the curés of the neigh- 
bourhood, when one or the other, two or three times 
during the year, ventured into these dreadful solitudes, 
with a view of assuring himself with his own eyes that 
his unfortunate colleague had not yet died of hunger. 
The curé in question possessed a pig, his whole for- 
tune: and you will see, gentle reader, the manner in 
which he used it. Immediately the bell of his pres- 
bytery announced a visitor, (the bell was red with 
rust,and its iron tongue never spoke unless toannounce 
a formal visit,) and that his cook had shown his clerical 
friend into the parlour, the master of the house, 
drawing himself up majestically, said to his house- 
keeper, as Louis XIV. might have said to Vatal, 
‘Brigitte, let there be a good dinner for myself and 
my friend.’ Brigitte, although she knew there were 
only stale crusts and dried peas in her larder, seemed 
in no degree embarrassed by this order; she summoned 
to her assistance ‘Toby, the Carrot,’ so called because 
his hair was as red as that of a native of West Gal- 
loway,and leaving the house together, they both went 
in search of the pig. * * Our parson’s pig after a 
short skirmish was caught by Brigitte and her carrotty 
assistant; and notwithstanding his cries, his grunts, 
his gestures of despair and supplication, the inhuman 
cook, seizing his head, opened a large vein in his throat, 
and relieved him of two pounds of blood; this, with 
the addition of garlic, shallots, mint, wild thyme and 
parsley, was converted into a most savoury and de- 
licious black-pudding for the curé and his friend, and 
being served to their reverences smoking hot on the 
summit of a pyramid of yellow cabbage, figured admi- 
rably as a small Vesuvius and a centre dish. The 
surgical operation over, Brigitte, whose qualifications 
as a sempstress were superior, darned up the hole in 
the neck of the unfortunate animal, and he was then 
turned loose until a fresh supply of black-pudding 
should be required for a similar occasion. This 
wretched pig was never happy: how could he be so? 
Like Damocles of Syracuse, he lived in a state of 
perpetual fever; terror seized him directly he heard 
the curé’s bell, and seeing in imagination the uplifted 
knife already about to glide into his bacon, he in- 
variably took to his heels before Brigitte was half way 
to the door to answer it.” 

The expert sportsman may, however, render 
himself independent of the Curés’ larders :—for 
the forests of Le Morvan abound with game. 
We seem to be transported to the interior of 
Africa in reading the following account of the 
fere nature which frequent these lonely 
woods.— 

“Tn the violent heats of July and August, when 
the sun burns up the herbage,—when the wind as it 





passes parches the skin, and the sultry aj 

allows the lungs to play—when the cath baw 
dried up—the hot-blooded animals, whose doen 
is rapid, remain completely overpowered with 
heat in their retreats all day, either stretched pant; 
on the leaves, or lurking in the shade of some rock 
but the moment the sun, in amber clouds po 
below the horizon, and twilight brings in his —_ 
the dark hours of night, and its humid vapou 7 
beasts of the forest are again in movement. 4 ne 
their ravenous appetite returns, and they noe 
time in ranging the woods, seeking how and ‘ee 
they may gratify it. Then it is these large Mares 
silent as a woman that listens at a keyhole—silent a5 
a catacomb,—is all at once endowed with life is 
filled with strange noises, like an aviary, and ae 
comes, as night falls, a common centre to which the 
hungry and thirsty cavalcade direct their steps. The 
first arrivals are hundreds of birds, of every size and 
colour, who come to gossip, to bathe, to drink, and 
splash the water with their wings. Next come troops 
of hares and rabbits, who come to nibble the fresh 
grass that grows there in great luxuriance. As the 
shades grow deeper, groups of the graceful roebuck, 
timid and listening for anticipated danger, their large 
open eyes gazing at each tree, giving an inquiring 
look at every shadow, are seen approaching with 
noiseless footsteps ; when re-assured by their careful 
reconnaissance, they steal forward, cropping the d 
rich flowers as they come, and at last slake, their 
thirst in the refreshing waters. At this instant you 
may, if you are fatigued, and so desire it, finish 
your day's sport. You may bring down the nearest 
buck; and then as the troop, wild with affright, make 
for the forest, the second barrel will add a fellow to 
your first victim. But, no! pull not the trigger; 
stop, if only to witness what follows. See the roe. 
buck prick their ears ; they turn to the wind; they 
appear uneasy; call one to the other, assemble; 
danger is near—they feel it, hear it coming ; they 
would fly, but find it is too late; terrified, they are 
chained to the spot. For the last half hour the 
wolves and wolverines, which followed gently, and 
at a distance, their own more rapid movements, have 
closed in upon them from behind—have formed the 
fatal circle—have noiselessly decreased it as much 
as possible—and at length come swiftly down upon 
the helpless creatures, Each seizes his victim by the 
throat, the tranquil spot is ere long full of blood and 
carnage, and the echoes of the forest are awakened 
to the hellish yells of the savage brutes that thus 
devour their prey. The cries of agony, of death and 
victory, sometimes last for a quarter of an hour; and 
during the fifteen minutes that you are watching the 
scene from your hut, you may fancy the teeth of 
these brutes are meeting in your own flesh, and feel 
acold paw with claws of steel deep in your back or 
head. The slaughter over, these monsters pass like 
a flight of demons across the turf, vanish, —and 
again all is silent. And when the tenth chime of the 
distant village clock is floating on the breeze, though 
it reaches not your cabin—when the falling dew, now 
almost a shower, has bathed the leaves, with rain 
chilling their fibres—when the blue-bells and the for- 
gloves and all the wood-flowers rest upon their stems 
—when the songsters of the grove, with heads com- 
fortably tucked under their warm wings, sleep soundly 
in their nests, or in the angles of the branches—when 
the young fawns, lost in some wild ravine, bleat for 
their mothers whom they never will see more ; and 
the gorged wolves, their muzzles red with blood, are 
stretched snoring in their dens and lurking-places— 
then it is the heavy boars, shaking off their laziness, 
leave their sombre retreats, take to the open country, 
and trotting, grunting, and with hesitating footsteps, 
come and plunge their awkward and heavy bodies 
the marshy waters, and wallow in the soft mud. 


A considerable portion of M. de Crignelle'’s 
book is occupied by a description of the various 
methods employed to destroy the wolves which 
yet infest the forests of central France in almost 
undiminished numbers. This animal, 
dreaded and hated by both peasant and —_ 
man—for he is the uncompromising enemy 
everything else that has life—is hunted 
destroyed in every possible manner. Battues, 
however, which occur twice a year, are the most 
efficient exterminators of this terrible pest: 
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= these are looked forward to with great plea- 
by the peasantry. Bloodhounds, bred 
y for the purpose, are employed with 
success to run down wolves :—and power- 
traps, called “ traquenards,” are set in parts 
rest frequented by them.—As it is im- 
of the forest frequented by 

t that these engines should be concealed, 
their locality is indicated to the peasants by 
ll-known signals which are placed in their 
«ity. But though every precaution is adopted 
3 against accidents, terrible catastrophes 
eames occur. The sad event recorded in the 
fllowing extract is said to have happened a 
ow years ago to a young man who had struck 
the forest to shorten his return home 

hooting expedition.— 
Without in the Ct heeding the brambles and 
hashes which caught his legs, or the ditches and 
dreams he Was obliged to cross, he pressed on; and 
ser a continued and sanguinary battle with the 
thoms, the stumps, the roots, and the long wild roses, 
ame exactly on the path where the trap was set. 
The night was now nearly dark, and, in his agitation 
ad hurry, thinking only of his doves and the loved 
ue, he failed to observe that several little pieces of 
ring were swinging to and fro in the breeze from the 
ianches of a thicket near him. Dreadful indeed 
nsit for him that he did not; for suddenly he felt 
sterible shock, accompanied by most intense pain, 
the bones of his leg being apparently crushed to 
jieces—he was caught in the wolf-trap! The first 
fr moments of pain and suffering over, compre- 
jending at once the danger of his position, he with 
resence of mind collected all the strength he 
aj,and by a determined effort endeavoured to open 
theserrated iron jaws which held him fast: but though 
despair is said to double the strength of a man, the 
tnp refused to give up its prey; and as at the least 
novement the iron teeth buried themselves deeper 
wi deeper with agonizing pain into his leg, and 
gated nearly on the bone, his sufferings became so 
intense that in a very few minutes he ceased from 
mking any further attempts to release himself. 
Feeling this to be the case, he began to shout for 
help, but no one replied; and as the night drew in 
le was silent, fearing that his cries would attract the 
wtice of some of the wolves that might be prowling 
inthe neighbourhood, and resolved to wait patiently 
ad with fortitude what fate willed—what he could 
wtavert, He had under his coat a little hatchet, 
aveapon which the Morvanians constantly carry 
tout with them, and thus in the event of his being 
tacked by the dreaded animals, he trusted to it to 
teend himself; but he was still not without hope 
tat the wolves would not make their appearance. 
The night lengthened; the moon rose, and shed her 
wae light over the forest. Immoveable, with eyes 
ad ears on the qui vive, his body in the most dread- 
fulagony, he listened and waited: when, all at once, 
fuvery far off, a confused murmur of indistinct 
mds was heard. Approaching with rapidity, these 
tumurs became cries and yells; they were those of 
wlres—and not only wolves, but wolves on the 
tack, which must ere a few minutes could elapse be 
‘yon him, A pang of horror, and a cold perspiration 
pared from his face;—but fear was not a part of his 
ature, and by almost superhuman efforts, and, in 
achan awful moment, forgetting all pain, he dragged 
welf and the trap towards an oak tree, against 
thich he placed his back. Here leaning with his 
kt hand upon a stout staff he had with him when 
fll, and having in his right his hatchet ready to 
trie, the young man, full of courage, after having 
fred up a short prayer to his God, and embraced, 
Siwere, in his mind his poor old mother and his 
bride, awaited the horrible result, determined to show 
timelfa true child of the forest, and meet his fate 
aman. A few minutes more, and he was as if 
mounded by a cordon of yellow flames, which, like 
»many Will-o’-the-wisps, danced about in all direc- 
tm, ‘These were the eyes of the monsters; the 


umals themselves, which he could not see, sent 
their horrible yells full in his face, and the 
of their horrid carcases was borne to him on 
wind. Alas! the dénowement of the tragedy ap- 


puted The wolves had hit upon the scented line 
earth, and following it, hungry and enraged, were 
and there, and exciting each other, 


ease aad 





They had arrived at the baited spot ... What 
passed after this no one can tell—no eye saw but 
His above: but on the following morning when the 
Pére Séguin, for he was the unfortunate person who 
set the 7raquenard, came to examine it, he found 
the trap at the foot of the oak deluged with blood, 
the bone of a human leg upright between the iron 
teeth, and all around, scattered about the turf and 
the path, a quantity of human remains: bits of hair, 
bones,—red and moist, as if the flesh had been but 
recently torn from them,—shreds of a coat, and other 
articles of clothing were also discovered near the spot; 
with the assistance of some dogs that were put on the 
scent, three wolves, their heads and bodies cut open 
with a hatchet, were found dying in the adjacent 
thickets. The bones of their victim were carried to 
the nearest church; and on the following day these 
mournful fragments, which had only a few hours 
before been full of life and youth and health, were 
committed to the earth.” 

Now, picture writing like the above will sug- 
gest a remark or two to the most careless reader, 
—not calculated to increase his faith in at least 
the details of the author. Recklessness of minor 
statement for the sake of effect induces a feel- 
ing of insecurity as regards even the substantial 
facts recorded. As of the victim in the present 
case little more was found than what survived 
the celebrated contest of the Kilkenny cats,— 
we should be glad to know where those par- 
ticulars were gathered which paint all the alterna- 
tions of his feelings during that terrible night: 
—how M. de Crignelle knew that he was 
“thinking of his doves and the loved one” 
when he overlooked the trap,—and where he 
got the account of that prayer which the un- 
happy young man offered up while waiting for 
the wolves. All the minute particulars of sen- 
sation which M. de Crignelle describes were 
scarcely, we presume, communicated by “the 
bone of a human leg.” 

It will be seen from our extracts that M. de 
Crignelle’s book will be relished more by the 
sporting than by any other class of tourists. 
Should, however, the lovers of picturesque 
scenery feel disposed to explore Le Morvan for 
the sake of its sylvan charms, it is well that 
they should know that it is not a country 
abounding in luxurious hotels,—and that in 
order to enjoy it, the lungs of a mountaineer and 
a sinewy frame are almost indispensable. 
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Musgrove: a Story of Grisland Spa, and other 
Tales. By Mrs. Gordon, Author of ‘ Kingsconnel,’ 
‘The Falconers,’ &c. 2 vols.—Years ago,—in one 
of Hannah More’s tales, we recollect reading the 
verdict of a young lady on some good book :— 
‘that it was dreadful dull and dismal melancholy.” 
She would have been quite justified in saying as 
much of these stories.—It is somewhat too bad to 
call them “ tales ;’"—for the reader will find himself 
trepanned into a series of funeral sermons, with a 
ghost in each of them. The preaching, as mere 
preaching, is good enough of its kind:—only, to 
make page after page of sermons was not the 
avowed business in hand.—As a story, we should 
say that ‘Musgrove’ has quite a wrong moral 
grafted on it:—granted the circumstances, the 
results are according neither to human nature nor 
to poetical justice. Musgrove is a youth of nine- 
teen on the eve of departing to India to make his 
fortune, after which he is to come back and marry 
Mary Charlton, with whom he is desperately in 
love after the manner of youths of that age. The 
young man is a miracle of constancy :—so is the 
young lady for six years,—when, as he has neither 
returned nor made his fortune, she is persuaded to 
forsake him and marry a Scotch baronet instead. 
For this she is abused and punished with such un- 
relenting severity that we are glad Mrs. Gordon’s 
authority extends only over the people in her own 
books. Musgrove continues constant, though “the 
reciprocity is all on his own side:”—and comes 
back at last a rich old man,—adopts the daughter 
of Mary Charlton,—and enables her to marry an 





exemplary young clergyman to whom she was 
hopelessly engaged :—her persistence being highly 
commended and contrasted with her mother’s vaci!- 
lation.—We are inclined to think that a word of 
common-sense warning about the miserable heart- 
sickening anxieties of long protracted engagements, 
where there exists no prospect of fulfilling them 
within a reasonable time, would have been much 
wiser and more to the purpose.—As narratives, all 
the tales are feeble and straggling,—choked u 
with endless conversations, soliloquies, and ae 
izings.—‘ The Legend of an Old House’ is the best. 
It is founded on a ghost story which has already 
been told in so many different forms that it has 
almost come to be received as authentic. 

The Orationof Demosthenes on the Crown, the Greek 
Text of the Zurich Edition, with Explanatory Notes. 
By B. Drake, B.A.—A neat and useful edition of 
the great orator’s great speech. The notes contain 
translations of difficult passages, remarks on pecu- 
liarities of construction, the readings of Bekker, 
Dissen, and others, historical information, and 
references for further particulars to the best modern 
works. A chronological survey of the life and 
orations of Demosthenes is given at the beginning, 
with a few remarks on the occasion and general 
character of this famous speech. 

A Guide to the German Language. By F. A. 
Moschzisker, St. Phl.—Wehave no doubt thisguide 
would be found useful in the hands of a competent 
teacher. It is intended to serve as a text-book 
upon which a master may base his instruction,— 
not to enable the student to teach himself. In fact, 
it can be of little service to one who is left entirely 
to his own unassisted efforts. It consists of three 

rts. The first is a practical grammar, containing 
all the main principles,—the irregularities and ex- 
ceptions being left to be supplied by the teacher. 
A series of familiar conversations in German, full 
of idiomatic phrases, constitutes the second part. 
The third consists of extracts from Cowper’s 
Letters, Addison’s Spectator, and Johnson, for 
the pupil to translate into German under the 
direction of his. tutor.—We have not often met 
with a book of the same size disfigured by so many 
errors. In the preface the author talks about a 
‘copia verbum.” The English is often as bad as 
this specimen of Latinity. We would fain hope 
that the fault lies with the printer rather than 
with the author. At any rate, the book requires 
a thorough revision by some competent person to 
make it pass muster. 

Selections from Cicero. Part III., the Tusculan 
Disputations; with English Notes, translated from 
the German of G. Tischer. By the Rev. R. B. 
Paul, M.A. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
M.A.—Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations have been 
recommended by Mr. Linwood, of Oxford, as fur- 
nishing excellent models of Latin prose for modern 
students to imitate. Those who wish for a correct 
text and useful notes will find them here. The 
introduction contains a brief account of the cir- 
cumstances under which these dialogues were 
written, with a description of their plan and style. 
A short summary of the argument of each book 
is also given. The notes abound in critical and 
philological remarks of great value. They are 
copious without being redundant, clearly expressed, 
and always to the point. The errors into which 
Cicero is sometimes betrayed when referring to 
the doctrines of the ancient Greek philosophers are 
exposed and corrected. All allusions and technical 
expressions are fully explained. A master’s hand 
is discernible in the translations occasionally given 
of particular portions that present any difficulty. 
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To the question ‘‘ Why did not Capt. Austin 
proceed up Wellington Channel?”’—we are an- 
swered—‘‘ Because a barrier of ice interposed 
between him and the open sea beyond, which not 
only it was impossible for his ships to penetrate, 
but which in all probability had been equally fatal 
to the progress of Sir John Franklin’s.”* Our 
readers will scarcely think it possible that this is 
given as a sound reason why Capt. Austin turned 
his back on Wellington Channel, and for pursuing 
his search by Jones’s Sound. The logic seems to 
us to lead to directly opposite conclusions.—In the 
first place, we have yet to learn in the face of the 
fact that no attempt has been made to pierce the 
| barrier of ice in question, that it could not have 

| been pierced. For it must be remembered, that 
500 | ice is not an enduring substance. In the course 
zee | of a week—nay, even of a few hours—vast fields 
“| of pack ice break asunder,—and, drifting here and 
| there, open out passages as practicable for ships 
|as the waters of the English Channel. But, as- 
suming that the icy barrier held together during 
the summer,—why should no attempt have been 
made to bore through the pack with the steamers ? 
It was precisely for this sort of work that they 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS. 

By the return of Capt. Austin’s Expedition, and 
of that of Sir John Ross,—and the decision not 
to send Capt. Penny with a steamer into the Wel- | were sent out :—and how admirably they answered 
lington Channel this year,—the curtain drops on | the most sanguine expectations entertained respect- 
another —and most painful—act of the Arctic ing them will be seen by the following extract of 
drama, without the dénod@ment which was anxi-|a letter from an officer on board one of these 
ously expected this autumn. ships.— 

Our last accounts of Capt. Austin stated that | ‘ This voyage will condemn all full-bowed vessels for ice 
he was on his way to Jones’s Sound: which he | work. When I was in England, some used to say we should 

“tes ge abet not last a week in the ice. We go a-head, and break through 
purposed searching diligently,—as he evidently a floe, and make a passage for ships nearly half a mile long, 
conceived it to be most probable that the missing | by steaming at it ; they bury themselves into it every time 
Expedition had taken that route. It now appears | UP to their foremasts. Directly we have a pressure—and 

- ret . G . | we have had two or three—up we jump two or three feet ; 
that he has examined about fifty miles of the Sound: | ana the piece, if it is drifting by, has nothing but our sharp 
—when the progress of his ships being impeded by | bows to hang against,—while the other craft have their 
ice, he gave up further exploration, and sailed for | great bluff bows to stop it.” 

England. 
Now, attaching the importance to Jones’s 


In the face of this experience, Capt. Austin re- 
Sound which Capt. Austin seems to have done, 


fused to allow one of the steamers to proceed on 
the service of searching—or at least endeavouring 
the questions imperatively arise,—why its exami- 
nation was not prosecuted by means of sledging | 


to search — Victoria Channel,—though earnestly 
urged by Capt. Penny to give his consent. If it 
parties (which might have made limited journies WS probable, as alleged by the defenders of Capt. 
during the past and present months, as they did | Austin, that the “* progress of Sir John Franklin 
at the same time last year in the neighbourhood had been “arrested amid the icy chains of this 
of Cornwallis Island) before the close of the season, | sea,—that was precisely the reason for going in, 
—and why the Expedition did not winter in or | if possible, at all risks, and by any means, to bring 
near Jones’s Sound, in order to take advantage of him out. The time had in that case come to 
the earliest opportunity of continuing the search execute precisely what all these Expeditions had 
next spring ‘—Understanding that Capt. Austin’s | been sent out to do. In fact, the steamers, from 
despatches will be before the public in a few days, which so much service had been expected as power- 
we refrain from commenting further on his conduct ful _co-operators m many ways amid the physical 
at present with reference to Jones’s Sound. It accidents of seas like these, have been, as far as 
will be a great relief and satisfaction to us if his | We can learn, employed only in towing the sailing 
official report to the Admiralty shall be of a nature ships,-—and in no independent searching service, 
to exonerate him from all blame. But we are asked, in the apologetic article from 
As regards, however, the more interesting field | Which we have already quoted,—‘‘ What possible 
of Wellington Channel, and particularly of the | Service towards the great object of Austin 8 Expe- 
new strait to which it leads,—we have something | dition would have resulted, had his ships reached 
to add to our remarks of last week :—for it has | Queen Victoria Channel, and thence pushed on to 
come to our knowledge that attempts are making the north-west with the unhappy chance of having 
not only to extenuate Capt. Austin’s conduct in | left the missing ships behind them?” And to this 
not searching the magnificent opening discovered | lame reasoning it is added,—‘‘Capt. Austin has 
by Capt. Penny, but even to go the length of ; beencondemned for not supplying Capt. Penny with 
justifying it as having been most judicious. | ssistance,—and for what purpose! for effecting 
Where the lives of its gallant sons are possibly | the very object which Capt. Penny managed to 
at stake—and where its sympathies have been attain without it.”—We feel almost ashamed of 
so powerfully awakened and kept so long on the | Teplying to a defence so desperate and reasoning 
stretch,—the country will not be satisfied with | 8° disingenuous as this. Wellington Channel, it 
professional palliations or official suppressions. If is true, was searched by Capt. Peuny :—but our 
future researches shall reveal the dreadful fact | Teaders, and the readers of the Nautical Magazine, 
that any surviving number—or any one—of the well know that he was unable to examine Victoria 
lost Expedition shall have perished in the winter | Channel beyond a certain point, with the means 
about to set in, who could have been reached this | at his command,—and this is the sea that he was 
season through the open water in Wellington | 8° anxious to have from Capt. Austin the means 
Channel, —the public will never acquit Capt. | of searching. : oe 
Austin of a fearful neglect of his duty under cir- | At will be remembered, that Capt. Austin dis- 
cumstances of more than common responsibility,— | Mmsses Wellington Channel and the open sea 
and Capt. Austin, it may well be supposed, will | beyond it as hopeless ground :—for he “* would 
never be able to forgive himself. Ifa man of the | 20t have gone there had it even been practicable 
crews be lingering amid the icy secrets to which | to do so.” This is not, as we are assured, because 
that water leads,—the fact that a whole fleet of | he believes Franklin did not follow that route,— 
ships, sent out at such cost to their rescue, turned but because if he did, he probably passed into a 
homeward when on their track, and left them to | great Polar basin where it would be useless to 
the fatal chances of another winter, is one to which | seek him. Rather, in the name of humanity, let 
the present generation of Englishmen and the men | US Say, where it is inhuman not to seek him. And 
who sympathize with them all over the world will | we are certain that England will not permit the 


never be reconciled, * Nauticat Magazine, October, 1851. 














search to be abandoned until not on a 
of Victoria Channel shall have rey ~e 
also the shores of a Polar sea should such an 
be found to lead to Bebring’s Straits. Wow 
strong hopes that Capt. Penny’s solicitations toh 
permitted to proceed immediately to Wellj 
Channel would have been acceded to by the Ax 
ralty ;—but after above a week’s delay, when : 
hour was of importance, it has now been decide 
that there is not sufficient time to equip a steamer 
for the Arctic Seas this year. All further search, 
ing measures must be postponed until the engy; 
spring :—-and it is, we repeat, terrible to think of 
the one more winter to whose dreary chances ow 
suffering countrymen, if yet they live, are con. 
signed. But we thus early insist on the absolute 
necessity of equipping in the spring such an Ry. 
pedition as shall thoroughly examine Victoria 
Channel and the northern shores of that yay 
water, with all its outlets:—and we may here 
observe that the estimates for all the Expeditions 
hitherto sent out have so much pale « their 
actual cost, in consequence of the return of the 
ships before their appointed time,—that the su. 
plus will abundantly suffice to carry out the search. 
ing measures during the ensuing year. 

Turning now from Capt. Austin’s Expedition tp 
that fitted out under the patronage of the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company,—we have to express our 
astonishment that Sir John Ross, who commanded 
that Expedition and who has just returned to 
England, should continue to insist on the truth of 
the idle and heartless story which asserted that 
the crews of the Erebus and Terror had been 
murdered by Esquimaux at the head of Baffins 
Bay. Our surprise is founded on the fact, that 
when the report had been investigated—which, 
our readers will remember, was thoroughly done 
by the whole Arctic squadron—and disgovered to 
have no reasonable foundation,—Sir @phn Ros 
was amongst those who declared his’ @tter dis 
belief in it :—and this was before the unquestionable 
traces of Franklin were discovered at the entrance 
Wellington Channel. Now, in utter defiance of 
consistency, Sir John Ross makes Franklin and 
his companions return from Wellington Channel 
during the season of 1846, in order that they ma 
be killed to the north-east of Baffin’s Regs 
ity which they could reach from Lancaster Sound 
only with the greatest possible difficulty on account 
of the currents and ice that would set agains 
them. Sir John Koss has learned nothing new 
bearing on this murderous report since last year: 
—and it would be absurd to accept a manifestly 
false statement merely because some ene testifies 
to its truth before a magistrate at Godhaven. 
Indeed, we would not take up space to refute this 
report were it not that certain journals—including 
the widely-cireulated J'imes—have re-published it, 
—and that Sir John Ross, having failed to discover 
the living bodies of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions, seems ambitious of securing to himself 
the notoriety of a summary, but very disagreeable, 
solution of their fate. The Esquimaux by whom 
these brave and well-armed British officers are 
reported to have been exterminated have hitherto 
enjoyed the reputation of being weak and it 
offensive,—and the commander of the North Star 
speaks of them as being even courteous and ho 
pitable. , 

Let us further add, that we have observed a 
Sir John Ross’s published letter to the Hudson's 
Bay Company a statement that Sir John Frank 
lin’s Expedition left Beechey Island in September 
1846. As this, if correct, would be of considerable 
importance,—it being the general opinion that the 
Expedition had only passed the winter of 1845-4 
when traces of them were found,—we were at some 
pains to ascertain the grounds for sucha statement; 
and we find that it rests on the bare assertion ot 
Adam Beek, the half-caste Esquimaux. This mae 
pretended to have found—what must in such cast 
have been overlooked by the searching = 
upright pole, in which was fixed a bit of tin with 
date of September 1846 scratched on it. He was, 
however, unable to produce the tin perce 
most minute search on the spot pointed out by 
it was not forthcoming. The pole which was i 
tohave been upright was distinctly proved to 
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rd—insignificant and worthless as 
that the public may judge what 

, d be given to the theories of Sir John 
geek) as they are by all trustworthy 
—! With respect to the Esquimaux story, 
‘Admiralty will fail in their duty if, knowing 


roan facially contradict it. c ; 

We must not close this article without men- 

. 9 that accounts have been received from Mr. 
dated Great Bear Lake, October 14, 1850. 
He was then in winter quarters; and he states his 
intention of proceeding in the beginning @f May 
fifteen or twenty days’ march to the northward, 
ietween Victoria and Wollaston Lands,—travel- 
‘7 250 or 300 miles out, and the same distance 
homeward. With our present knowledge of the 
Je route of the missing Expedition, it is not 
‘oly that traces of it will be found in the localities 
which Mr. Rae contemplated visiting.. However, 
ye are desirous that the entire Arctic Ocean and 
nds should be explored : — for by ascertaining 
ghere the Erebus and Terror did not touch, we 
marrow the field of search, and render our future 

qertions more likely to be crowned with success. 
We have before alluded to the sanitary ques- 
tion of our Arctic Expeditions;—and we are glad 
t have the high authority of Mr. Rae in support 
ofour opinion that life may be sustained for many 
years within the Arctic zone. That officer says.— 


“It may be supposed by = that to continue the search 
fr Sir John Franklin beyond the summer of 1850 would be 
guseless waste of time, labour, and money ; but with this 
supposition I cannot agree, and my opinion is founded on 
a personal experience which few persons have had an 
tpportunity of acquiring, and which leads me to believe 
that a part, or all, of Sir John’s party may still exist 
jn 1851. In 1846-7 I wintered at Repulse Bay with a party 
of twelve men, only two of whom before arriving there 
had ever’ practised deer shooting, and two others were 
fuhermen. We had little or no fuel that could be 
properly so called ; the mud with which our store house 
was plastered never dried, but only froze, and it was so cold 
inside that a man one night got his knee frost bitten 
athough he had one of his companions under the blankets 
vith bin. Yet we suffered no privation as regarded food, 
except that during the shortest days we took only one meal 
per diem asa precautionary measure, not knowing how late 
it might be in the spring before the reindeer migrated north- 
ward. That we were not much the worse for our exposure 
tocold and low diet may be inferred from the fact, that in 
the spring we traced about 500 miles of new coast forming 
the shores of Committee Bay, in doing which I and one of 
ny men travelled on foot upwards of 1,000 miles, and were 
®ourreturn (although rather low in flesh) as sound and well 
&s when we started.— When leaving York Factory in June 
144, we had not more than four months’ provisions with us; 
when we returned to that place, after an absence of fourteen 
tonths and twenty-three days, we had still one-third of 
or original stock of provisions on hand,—showing that we 
had by our own exertions, in a country previously totally 
wknown to us, obtained the means of subsistence for 
twelve months. Why may not Sir John Franklin’s party 


dothe same? If he has providentially been thrown on or | 


seat a part of the coast where reindeer or fowl are at all 
lumerous, surely out of so many officers and men sportsmen 
my be found after some practice expert enough to shoot 
the former, and fishermen to seize or net the latter, or take 
tiem with hook or line, &c., under the ice.” 

Weare pleased to report this cheering experi- 
ence of Mr, Rae, because in a former article we 
ivocated the probability that Sir John Franklin 
ad his companions might find the means of pro- 

, existence by means of the numerous 
uimals which are declared by Capt. Penny to 
tound in Victoria Channel,—and which would be 
‘el more numerous in the higher temperature of 
apolar basin. 





JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
More than one paragraph, of mournful sug- 
tion, that has during the last few months 
peared in our columns will have prepared our 
maders for that loss in the world of letters which 
Whave this week to announce. Mr. Cooper, the 
fat American novelist—to whom his country- 
ue have given the title of the American Scott, 
‘title which in more than one respect he justified 
, at Cooper’s Town, in New Jersey, on the 
Mth of last month, after a long illness and a 
decay of his mental powers. If he had 
"ei one day longer he would have completed his 
auty: year. 
Janes Fenimore Cooper was born at Burling- 


ell do that it is an entire fabrication, they 





|ton, New Jersey, on the 15th of September 1789. 


His father was Judge William Cooper, descended 
from an Englishman of that name who settled at 
| Burlington in 1679. He was educated at Burling- 
| ton, at Newhaven, and lastly at Yale College,— 
; at which latter place he is said to have studied 
| diligently for three years. In 1805 he entered the 
| American navy as a midshipman—and served at 
sea for a period of nearly six years. In this ser- 
vice he acquired the esteem of those who knew 
him,—and gained that knowledge of sea-life which 
lends so great a charm to more than one amongst 
the happiest of his fictions. Quitting the navy in 
1811, he retired into private life; and married 
Miss De Lancey, a sister of Bishop De Lancey, of 
the western diocese of New York, described by 
an American contemporary as one of the oldest and 
most ‘‘ conspicuous” families of the United States. 

How Mr. Cooper’s life was spent between the 
time of his marriage and that of his first appear- 
ance as an author, in 1821,—no one has yet told 
us. His place of residence was at his paternal 
property of ‘‘ Cooper’s Town.” 

His first work was a novel called ‘ Precaution :’ 
—and professed to furnish a picture of English 
domestic life. It was published anonymously,—and 
gave glimpses throughout of future promise. It 
made its first appearance in the United States,— 
and was republished in London as the work of 
an English author. It made, however, no name 
beyond the walls of circulating libraries. 

But our author soon felt his strength :—and 
for his next work, ‘The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral 
Ground,’ published in 1821, he obtained the ear and 
attention of the public.—“‘ So little,” however, he 
tells us, ‘‘ was expected from the publication of 
an original work of this description, that the first 
volume was printed several months before the 
author felt a sufficient inducement to write a line 
of the second. Should chance,” he adds, in writ- 
ing in 1831, ‘throw a copy of this prefatory notice 
into the hands of an American twenty years hence, 
he will smile to think that a countryman hesitated 
to complete a work so far advanced, merely because 
the disposition of the country to read a book that 
treated of its own familiar interests was dis- 
trusted.” The Spy is among the best of Cooper’s 
works,—and has, we believe, been translated even 
into Persian. 

Mr. Cooper’s next publication was ‘The Pio- 
neers, or the Sources of the Susquehanna,—a De- 
scriptive tale :'—eagerly received by the admirers 
of ‘ The Spy,’ and by the public generally. Much 
of what the author tells in this novel he had derived 
from his father :—who had an interest in extensive 
tracts of land near the sources of the Susquehanna. 

To ‘The Pioneers’ succeeded, in 1824, ‘The 
Pilot, a Tale of the Sea,’ with Paul Jones for its 
hero. ‘ The Pilot,” says Sir Walter Scott, writ- 
ing to Miss Edgeworth at the time of its publica- 
tion, ‘is very clever. The sea scenes and charac- 
ters in particular are admirably drawn, and I ad- 
vise you to read it as soon as possible.” In this 
novel Cooper, like Smollett, has drawn largely and 
happily on his own experiences of a seaman’s life : 
—and Sir Walter Scott might with justice have 
been yet more lavish in his terms of admiration. 
There are in it passages of description which as 
mere description are all but unrivalled in their 
kind,—and which hold the imagina.ion breathless 
under the excitement of their interest as only the 
works of genius can. 

‘Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer of Boston’ 
was Mr. Cooper’s next publication :—in which he 
describes the battles of Lexington and of Bunker’s 
Hill with great truth and spirit. He spared no 
pains, he tells us, to obtain accuracy :—even a 
journal of the state of the weather at the time 
when the battles were fought was obtained for his 
use, and its entries were rigidly adhered to. 

‘The Last of the Mohicans’—one of the greatest 
of all Mr. Cooper’s works—followed hard at the 
heels of ‘ Lionel Lincoln.’ There are critics—and 
we are of the number—who prefer ‘The Last of 
the Mohicans’ to ‘The Pilot’ or ‘The Spy.’ It 
may want the race and freshness of the one, and 
the peculiar interest appertainingjto the other,— 
but then it has another peculiar interest of its 
own, and points of character and of description 








not to be found with so much force and beauty in 
perhaps any other of its author’s works. 

We cannot here follow Mr. Cooper step by 
step through the long series of his literary pro- 
ductions. He was a prolific author :—and to the 
works already named succeeded at short intervals 
—‘ The Prairie,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘ The Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wish,’ ‘The Waterwitch,’ ‘The Bravo,’ 
‘The Heidenmauer,’ ‘The Headsman of Berne,” 
‘The Monikins,’ ‘Homeward Bound,’ ‘Home as 
Found,’ ‘The Pathfinder,’ ‘Mercedes of Castile,” 
‘The Deerslayer,’ ‘The Two Admirals,’ ‘Wing 
and Wing,’ ‘Wyandotte,’ ‘The Autobiography 
of a Pocket Handkerchief,’ ‘ Ned Myers,’ ‘Ashore 
and Afloat,’ ‘Miles Wallingford,’ ‘ Satanstoe : a 
tale of the Colony,’ ‘The Chainbearer,’ ‘The Red 
Skins,’ ‘The Crater, or Vulcan’s Peak;’ ‘Oak 
Openings, or the Bee Hunter;’ ‘ Jack Tier, or the 
Florida Reef;’ and ‘The Sea Lions, or the Lost 
Sealers.'—Mr. Cooper published besides, a ‘ His- 
tory of the United States Navy,’ ‘ Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Naval Officers,’ ‘Notions of the 
Americans, by a Travelling Bachelor,’ ‘Gleanings 
in Europe,’ ‘Sketches of Switzerland,’ and ‘The 
Ways of the Hour,’—the last published in 1850, 
and not very well received by his countrymen or 
by the critics. 

Mr. Cooper’s fame was at its height with the 
publication of ‘The Red Rover.’ After ‘The Wept 
of Wish-ton-Wish’—that strange narrative, whose 
minute painting and the very monotony of whose 
long drawn out interest have for us in themselves 
a mournful charm which we find in no other of his 
works—it began to decline: and though he ob- 
tained large prices for his works from publishers, 
and people continued to read whatever he wrote, — 
the prevailing feeling was, that his latter produc- 
tions were very unequal, and that even in his best 
scenes, some in ‘The Pathfinder’ and in the ‘ Deer- 
slayer’ perhaps excepted, he lacked the freshness of 
his earlier writings. 

Mr. Cooper visited Paris in 1826; and was 
introduced to Sir Walter Scott,—who records in 
his diary his having met with his brother novelist 
at a party, where many were curious to see what 
he calls “the Scotch and American lions” in the 
same room. He was long amongst ourselves, where 
many of our readers must have had the opportunity 
of making his personal acquaintance :—and alto- 
gether, we believe, he spent about ten years in 
Europe. Mr. Cooper was not the better for his 
European travel. He did not carry back the same 
fresh spirit that he brought :—something of which 
must be attributed, no doubt, to the years that 
intervened,—but something too, to hisabandonment 
of that mother ground which to him, as to the fabled 
Antzeus, was the source of strength. Many of his 
earlier novels will live and be read with avidity 
by future generations. The character of Leather- 
stocking, with his many aliases, is strikingly original. 
Long Tom Coffin, in ‘The Pilot,’ isa creation not 
soon to be forgotten. Hetty Hutter, the imbecile 
girl, in ‘The Deerslayer,’ is no common conception. 
Mr. Cooper was at home on the sea or in his own 
backwoods. His happiest tales are those of “paint- 
ed chiefs with pointed ee oe use a py 
description by Mr. Longfellow ; and sofelicitous 
he been in setting them bodily, as it were, before 
the reader, that hereafter he will be referred to by 
ethnological and antiquarian writers as historical 
authority on the character and condition of the 
Lost Tribes of America. In his later works 
Mr. Cooper wandered too often and too much 
from the field of Romance into that of Polemics, 
—and into the latter he imported a querulons 
spirit and an extraordinarily loose logical method. 
All his more recent fictions have the taint of 
this temper and the drawback of this con- 
troversial weakness. His political creed it would 
be very difficult to extract entire from the body of 
his writings ; and he has been so singularly infeli- 
citous in its partial expositions, that even of the 
discordant features which make up the whole we 
generally find ourselves disagreeing in some measure 
with all. But throughout the whole course of his 
writing, whenever he turned back into his own 
domain of narrative fiction, the Genius of his youth 
continued to do him service, and something of his 
old power over the minds of readers continued to 
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the last. His faults as a writer are far outbalanced 
by his great qualities :—and altogether, he is the 
most original writer that America has yet pro- 
duced—and one of whom she may well be proud. 





EXPEDITION INTO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Tue following letter, from Dr. Barth to Dr. 
Beke— giving important details relating to the 
Geography of Central Africa—has been kindly 
handed to us by the latter gentleman for publica- 
tion in our columns. 


Kaka, 12th April, 1851. 

My dear Sir,—On the 2nd of this month, only 
one day later than I had fixed with Mr. Richard- 
son in Damergi, I was so fortunate as to reach 
this place, which is of so much importance for the 
success of the Expedition, in safety and in good 
health; and being unable to proceed immediately 
on our tour round the lake, as I had expectéd to 
do, I have begun to make inquiries into every 
quarter of Central Africa. For such a task the 
present season is most favourable, as there are 
people here from all parts of the western half 
of the continent, some being on their road to 
Mekka, while others are returning homewards, 
more or less acquainted with the countries to the 
east. 

The death of Mr. Richardson, the director of our 
Expedition—which took place, during the night 
between the last day of Rebia-el-tany and the first of 
Jumad.el-awel ‘eugene 3rd-4th], at a place called 
Ungiritiia, on his road from Zinder to Kika, six 
days’ march before reaching this place—has dis- 
turbed the proceedings of the Expedition. For 
we poor Germans, who, in order to go on with the 
scanty means—2001. from London to Mombas or 
Sennér by the way of Central Africa—with 
which we have been supplied by Government, sacri- 
fice our own property (not to mention our lives), 
have not been regarded as members of the Mission 
or as gentlemen, but almost as servants. The con- 

uence is that Mr. Richardson’s death has not 
only stopped the proceedings of the Expedition for 
a short time, but threatens even to put an end to 
it altogether. It is, indeed, not a little singular 
that the two sailors, or rather the sailor and the 
carpenter, who have been kindly sent up from 
Tripoli at a great expense, are not bound by con- 
tract to serve the Mission,—of which, at least by 
rumour, the two Germans also are said to be mem- 
bers,—but Mr. Richardson personally, who never 
had any intention to embark in the boat; so that 
Mr. Richardson being dead, these two expensive 
persons will certainly return at Government ex- 
pense to the place from whence they were sent, 
without having been of the least use. 

Instead of finding preparations made for our 
journey round Lake Tshad, I found the whole Ex- 
eae in despair, and everybody about to return. 

nstead of meeting with fresh supplies for myself, 
I found debts of more than three hundred dollars ; 
and in order to maintain the honour of the Govern- 
ment in whose service we are travelling, I have 
felt it my duty to exhaust my own private credit 
to pay off a part of the debts incurred by the 
Direction, from which I myself have to demand 91 
dollars. 

Being thus unable to proceed on our proposed 
expedition round the lake, and, besides, Dr. Over- 
weg not having yet arrived, and indeed no news 
whatever of him having been received,—and the 
expedition to Musgaw, which I am solicited by the 
Sheikh and his Wezir to accompany, having been 
deferred on account of a great razzia of Touaregs, 
who have made an inroad at three different points, 
—I am occupied in making inquiries, of which I 
have the honour to send a part to you, as the per- 
son most interested in and best acquainted with 
the phy of Central Africa. 

In the first place I send you two new itineraries 
to Adamawa, a country from which I have not yet 
turned away my eyes, notwithstanding all the 
misery to which we are exposed. 

My first informant, a very clever and interesting 
man, whose acquaintance is of immense use to me, 
belongs to the Shiirfa Ueled Bu-Stba, who live 

ly in the neighbourhood of Merakesh and partly 
in the Wady Sakiet-el-hamra, south of Wady Noon, 





together with the Ueled Delaim. My informant 
belongs te that section which inhabits Sakiet-el- 
hamra, and his name is Ahmédu Bel Majib. He 
has been five times to Adamawa. 

I. From Yakoba through Adamawa to the Pagans ; 
the first seven days south-east, then due south. 

[Here follows an Itinerary of thirty-four days, 
which, as it might not prove interesting to the 
generality of the readers of the Atheneum, it is in- 
expedient to print. It will be handed over to the 
Royal Geographical Society for publication in the 
forthcoming part of their Journal, together with 
other communications made to Mr. Petermann, 
Dr. Beke, and the Foreign Office. The following 
extracts from this Itinerary may, however, be given 
here. ] 

9th day.— Encamp near the Pagans called 
Kédna, on the bank of the river Béniie, which, ac- 
cording to the estimation of my informant, is about 
2,000 yards broad. The people have a great many 
barks for crossing the river. They (the Kéana) 
are of immense size, surpassing all my informant 
ever saw. 

18th day.—Arrive at Kéntsha, the residence of 
the governor Mohammed GAbdu, a Fellan, who is 
subject to the Sultan of Adamawa. The place is 
large, but the houses are entirely of hasheesh, 
with the exception of that of the Governor, which 
is built of earth. The town is situated on a river, 
which in the dry season is fordable, but cannot be 
crossed in the rains without a boat. It is tribu- 
tary to the Jaro, which runs into the Béniie..... 
From this place you turn a little to the west, con- 
tinuing S8.S8.W. 

21st day.—Jorofangel, a place of middling size, 
built by a Fellini governor of that name, who re- 
sides here, being dependent on the Sultan at Yola. 
On the march you have mountains, which, from 
what I can make out, seem not to form continuous 
ranges, but rather to be isolated. Before reaching 
Jorofangel you pass a river, which by Arab travel- 
lers generally and by my informant is called ras-el- 
md, and is represented as being the source-river (to 
use such a word) of the Béniie. It is a stone’s 
throw in width, and is crossed on a sort of raft. 
My informant, a rather clever man, is well aware 
that the Béniie runs into the Qwara and not into 
Lake Tshad, but unfortunately he does not remem- 
ber the precise name which the river bears here. 

22nd day.—A village of the Bakr Yemyem, a 
section of the ill-famed Yemyem, who have ob- 
tained the name of Bakr from a Fellan of that 
name who rules over them. These people (as was 
proved many years ago) really do eat human flesh ; 
but where subjected to the Fellinis, they are not 
now allowed to enjoy their favourite food. The 
place is situated on a@ considerable navigable river 
tributary to the Bénie. 

24th day.—You enter the territory of the Tekar 
Pagans, who, like the Yemyem, relish human 
flesh, placing the heads of those whom they have 
devoured (their enemies) as ornaments on the top 
of the palace or dwelling of their king. 

Il. From Kéintsha to Yola, direction E. 

[An Itinerary of six days:—from which the fol- 
lowing extract may be given. ] 

6th day.— Between one and two o'clock P.M. 
you arrive at Yola, a large open place, and a sort of 
distant suburb of the large town of Giren, in which 
the Sultan of Adamawa does not reside on account 
of the razzias made by the Pagans. Yolais situated 
in an extensive plain, which is well cultivated. 
There is plenty of indigo; but salt is dear, one 
ass-load often fetching four slaves. Indeed, slaves 
are a cheap article of merchandize in Adamawa ; 
and with a turkedie—worth about three-quarters 
of a dollar in Kané—you may often buy a slave. 
Ivory is likewise very cheap, and according to the 
state of the market you may buy the largest ele- 
phant's-tooth for one or two turkedies. In Yola 
cowries are not current, and the merchants pur- 
chase everything with turkedies and merjawtiddu 
—small yellow glass beads from Venice. Yola is 
situated on the Faro, a considerable river, which 
receives al! the small rivulets in which this country 
abounds, and is not passable except in boats. Iwas 
astonished at learning so important a fact, as my 
previous informant, who (as I have told you) had 
been only once to Yola, was not at all aware of it. 


But my new authority, besides being Py 
great intelligence, has made a lon et 
stay in Adamawa. & and repeat 

I add on the same authority the dj 
from Hamérria to Yela—dengtevnn, a 

[A concise Itinerary of five days. } 

According to the same experienced traveller j 
is a journey of only fifteen days from Yo 4 
Kaka; seven days from Yodla to the northern 
frontier-town of Adamawa, called Jemmira, the 
governor of which is Abd-Allahi; from thence 
three days to Mora, the capital of M. 
which is five long days’ journey from Kika, M 
friend was informed that the shortest road from 
most gistant town of Adamawa to Baghrimm 
through the Ajdsén, is only four (long) days, This 
road is now interrupted. The name of Adamawa 
is said to have been unknown before the time of 
the Fellanis, the country being named afte 
Adama, a general of Othman dan (bingel, in Fe, 
lani, the son of) Fodi the great conqueror. But i 
is very probable that the kingdom of Hatidima 
cited by Ibn Khaldin, is Adamawa. 

I now add an Itinerary from Yola to Baia, 

[A route of twelve days’ journey]. 

You see how large a country Adamawa is, and 
how far south the Fellini empire extends, Ady. 
mawa must be visited. From all that I have hear 
it must be the most beautiful country of Central 
Africa. The question is, whether I can penetrate 
from here, or whether it will be necessary to retum 
to Kand. 

April 21st.—Since writing the foregoing lines] 
have obtained much additional information r. 
specting this interesting country. I will first send 
you an Itinerary from Yola to Légqun, which | 
have got from another pilgrim of the name of Abi 
Bakr ben Nam, a native of Kebbi, who on his 
way to Mekka passed through Adamawa, where 
he resided a whole year. He is a learned jigi, who 
has also given me much other information, 

Rate of travelling very slow, with a caravan 
consisting of oxen, donkeys, and a few horses, 
about five hours per day. 

[There is nothing in this Itinerary of twenty- 
five days which need be given, except the follow. 
ing entry of the last day. | 

25th day.—The capital of the province Loggua. 
a large town of the same name situated on the 
Shari. As regards the form of the name, I must 
observe that the true indigenous name is Léggéné, 
Loggun being the form given to it by the Shia 
Arabs. Without continuing this route further 
eastward, I will only add that on the following 
day my informant, having crossed the Shari in the 
morning, slept at a village situated on the Aim, 
which joins the Shiri at Kiisseri. Consequently, 
the Aisu is a branch of the Shari, and not the 
same river in its upper course. a 

I will now add an Itinerary from Yola to Yio, 
W.S.W., according to an educated native of 
Yakoba of the name of Mallem Kadari, who has 
travelled in Adamawa in almost every direction, 
and three years ago accompanied the important 
razzia made by the powerful Fellan governor of 
Tshamba, whose name is Ambasambo. Rate of 
travelling about twenty English miles per day. 

[It will be sufficient to give the entries of the 
last two days. } ae 

28th.—Po, another tribe living principally on 
sugar-cane, which they cook and eat like honey. 
Mountainous. 

29th.— Ybo, dwelling in nine villages on the se 
shore—called by my informant baki-n-rua. 
Ybo have neither cattle, horses, nor asses, but 
plenty of large sheep, goats, swine and fowls. 
The expedition which my informant accom! 
spent two months in Ybo, plundering the whole 
country and carrying away a great many slaves. 
Since that time the Fellinis can im some 
truly say that their empire extends to the s#, 
which Bello vainly boasted. For now every ye 
the Ybos and their neighbours bring slaves, 
and cowries as a kind of tribute or rather (present! 
to the governor of Tshamba. The Expedition 
afterwards took another direction, and from Gar: 
n-Katshella Bum went to Balo, in six long dn 
march, this country being three days to the ¥. 





Ybo. But my informant cannot give any 
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is part of his journey ; the only in- 
ot | Ayed es he is able to relate being that 

of Babo there is a large town called 7'shé in a 
bo yous district. ‘This memorable expedition 

ther absent two years. 

Kaka, 28th April.—Returned yesterday even- 
... from a four days’ excursion to the shores of the 
igke or rather the swamps. For Tsad is entirely 

palus and not a lacus, and Ptolemy had most 
cua information about it. I send what I have 

and heard by this opportunity to England, 
pars to the Foreign Office, as a matter regard- 
ag the particular object of the Mission. As for 
there being still one or two days’ leisure 
Cee the caravan’s final departure, I shall com- 
musicate to you an Itinerary from Tshdmba to 


vere follows another concise route of ten days’ 


v. 
aey. Yours, most truly, Dr. Baru. 





THE SUBMARINE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Tur successful completion of the experiment of 
stablishing an electro-telegraphic communication 
itween England and France is calculated to pro- 
juce most important social and political conse- 
quences. The accomplishment of an instantaneous 
communication between London, France, Belgium, 
{c,, and the means thus afforded of extending the 
ame facility of intercourse to all the citiesof Europe, 
wnstitute one of the great facts that will distin- 
mish 1851 to after ages. The importance of tele- 
maphic communication is as yet very imperfectly 
appreciated : many circumstances have co-operated 
diminish the public estimate of its importance. 
Afew years since, when the Messrs. Brett first put 
frward their project of underlaying the sea with 
dectric wires for opening an instantaneous com- 
puication between Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Continent—even India and America included, 
—the idea was looked on as not only chimerical, 
wtimpossible. One great feature of their plan of 
dectric telegraph (submarine and subterranean) 
was, an uniform rate of charge on the principle of 

The great social advantages that would 
wie from thus bringing the inhabitants not only 
dfdistant towns, but of distant countries, into imme- 
dite communication with each other, and placing 
these advantages within the reach of all, we need 
wt here dwell on. But we may state that the fact 
seven now, by this twenty odd miles of submarine 
line, to a certain extent accomplished. Commu- 
tications are at this moment travelling uninter- 
mptedly across this line to the most distant parts 
of France and Belgium simultaneously ; and by the 
fur wires now laid alone intercommunications 
may be passing between four distant capitals on the 
Continent and Great Britain every minute by 
tight or by day. By the Company’s prospectus it 
calculated that with four additional wires only, 
wi these employed twelve hours per day and 
tight, at the tariff of 1s. per message of twenty 
words, an income would be yielded of 94,0000. per 
anu. 

The advantages of transmitting communications 
by electricity increase, of course, in proportion to 
ihe distance,—for this agent annihilates both time 
ad space. Were it extended to India,—instead 
f waiting months between the posting of a letter 

the receiving of an answer, there might be 
wore intercommunications in one hour than can 
ww be obtained in the progress of a year. When 
tat extended ramification of telegraphic wires 
dull have been accomplished—as there seems every 
"ason to suppose it will some day be,—the influ- 
te on society will be incalculable. ‘Then, if the 
‘ummitting wire can be extended under water 
fua England to France,—why not to America? 
sin shallow seas and on rocky shores that the 
of protecting the wire exists. Under the 

Waters of the Atlantic it would rest undis- 

by anchors or shifting currents, and out of 
ager from the attacks of living creatures. In 
where light and life cannot penetrate it 
indarkness and in safety carry on intercourse 

the remotest parts of the world. 

There seems nothing really impracticable in such 

ing. We have been assured that the 
‘we two gentlemen who first suggested and com- 





menced this enterprise have expressed tosome of our 


eminent engineers and capitalists their conviction of 
the feasibility of establishing a single line of com- 
munication between this country and America for 
a less sum than was paid for making a single mile 
of the expensive portion of the Great Western 
Railway. It was proposed in this instance to have 
only a single wire covered with gutta percha, simi- 
lar to that used last year to prove the practicability 
of passing an electric current across the Channel 
from England to France :—to which it was pro- 
posed toadd anadditional protection of hempen plat, 
—the hemp having been passed through a chemical 
solution, to render it indestructible in salt water. 
Such a line, it was said, of gutta percha and pre- 
pared hemp would, although only about three- 
quarters ofan inch in diameter, be of nearly double 
the strength of the experimental line laid down 
between England and France last year in a strong 
sea and running tide. The proposition was, first 
to extend it to Ireland,—thence to the south-west 
coast, the nearest point for the American con- 
tinent, and where the bold rocky coast offers 
depths that secure its safety from anchors,—and 
thence to the nearest point on the American coast: 
—considerably under 2,000 miles. Choosing the 
months of summer, and an experienced American 
and English captain accustomed to the track, such 
a line, it was averred, might with very simple 
machinery be paid out night and day with perfect 
safety at the ordinary speed of the steamer. The 
vast importance of such an object is not to be 
weighed against a sum of 100,000/. :—which, we 
are assured, would more than accomplish it if a 
single wire ouly were employed. The successful 
completion of one line would of course be speedily 
followed by that of others. This once accom- 
plished, —the extension of the line across the 
American continent to the Pacific would follow 
certainly :—and we should have the astounding 
fact of a communication from the shores of the 
Pacific, crossing America and the Atlantic, and 
touching our shores in an instant of time ! 

We are told, that the principal ambassadors in 
London have cordially entered into the present 
undertaking by giving their support as honorary 
directors, and pledging the support of their 
several governments. Louis Napoleon favours it 
most cordially :—and our own Government have 
evinced their interest in this first instalment of 
the plan. The Blazer, the Black Eagle, and the 
Fearless, under the command of their experienced 
officer Capt. Bullock, was granted for the pur- 
pose:—and the French Government sent the Ariel, 
also under the command of an experienced officer, 
to do honour to the undertaking, and to escort the 
party back to Dover. The Mayor of Calais gave 
them a dinner ; and the town is said to have been 
in a state of excitement such as marks a festival. 
Guns were fired on the ramparts, and on a vessel 
in the port of Calais, by a current of electricity 
sent, from the English side, along the bottom of 
the Channel through one of the submarine wires: 
—the words ‘‘fire” and ‘‘cheer” being given instan- 
taneously from side to side, under the eyes of a 
concourse of people collected for the occasion. 
Complimentary messages were transmitted from 
coast to coast of the Channel,—struck off in a 
printed form by the Messrs. Brett’s telegraph,— 
and forwarded to the Queen, the President of 
France, the Duke of Wellington, the Emperor of 
Austria, the Kings of Prussia, Belgium, &c. The 
grand inauguration is proposed to take place about 
the 15th inst. 

Two experiments worth mentioning are about 
to be carried out between England and France 
by means of this submarine cable. Professors 
Arago, Babbinet, and the Abbé Moigne have 
arranged with Mr. Brett to open a commu- 
nication with Professor Airy ; and it is proposed 
by the 12th of this month, if possible, to connect 
the wires from the submarine telegraph on each side 
of the Channel with the observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich, and by the aid of transit instruments 
to take observations at the same moment of time 
between the two observatories. This experiment 
is looked forward to as one of great importance. 
—The other experiment is at least curious. Mr. 
Staunton and the Chess Club propose by means 








game of chess played between Paris and London: 
—four of the most celebrated players being selected 
on either side. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have once or twice had occasion to refer to 
the successful and sagacious manner in which the 
managers of the Wakefield Mechanics’ Institution 
carry on the society placed under their care. 
There have been so many failures in the manage- 
ment of such institutions, that we are glad to hear 
of more promising results, wherever they may 
occur,—especially in places of limited resources 
and extent, because in such places it is very diffi- 
cult to maintain from year to year in full and 
vigorous operation a bond jide institution for adult 
education depending solely on the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of its members. We had occasion to 
allude last year to ascheme adopted by the Wake- 
field Committee for providing a series of concerts 
of really good music. We learn, now, from the 
annual report of the Institute adopted last month, 
that, during the winter session of 1850-1 twelve 
concerts, half sacred and half miscellaneous, and 
composed of selections from the best masters, were 
given with great success, and have had a consider- 
able effect in creating a sound musical taste amon, 
the members. During the summer a Cricket Clu 
is reported to have been in active operation :—and, 
with a laudable desire to leave none of the interests 
of their constituents uncared for, the Committee 
opened a ‘Saturday Night Savings Bank” in 
April, at which deposits as low as one penny are 
received. To the end of August, this bank had 
received 2,416 deposits ; amounting to 71l. 1s. 
10d.,—-or averaging about 6d. each. The privilege 
of depositing in this bank is not confined to mem- 
bers of the Institution, but is general.—Nothing 
can be more desirable or legitimate than the union 
of a bank for small savings with a Mechanics’ 
Institution ;—and we shall hear of the continued 
success of the experiment with great pleasure. 

The Continental papers report the death, at 
Jena, of Professor Wolff.—Professor Humbert, of 
the Academy of Geneva, a distinguished Orientalist, 
and author of many learned works, is also reported 
to have died, on the 19th of last month. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows :— 
“‘ Now that the Mint has been reformed of some 
of the imperfections which kept it so far behind the 
age, there are one or two practical points connected 
with the coinage to which it would be very con- 
venient to have attention directed. In the first 
place, there is a general scarcity of the smaller 
kinds of silver coin,—particularly of threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces. Small silver coins of these 
values are very convenient; and since the reduc- 
tion of omnibus fares below sixpence, a supply of 
what the fraternity of conductors have not infe- 
licitously called ‘silver-bits’ is an almost indispens- 
able part of a Londoner's daily outfit.—But this 
is not all. We are by no means content with the 
present contemptible appearance and microscopic 
dimensions of the threepenny and fourpenny pieces, 
To embody sums of so small an amount in coins 
made of silver only, it is no doubt necessary to 
descend to a diminutive type as regards size. But 
why should silver alone be employed for such a 
purpose? Why not combine silver and copper for 
the purposes of such a coinage? A few years ag 
medals were exhibited in illustration of this prin- 
ciple, and the plan seemed to answer admirably. 
The fourpenny piece might be made about the size 
of a shilling, having a small disc of silver in the 
middle surrounded by a circle of copper. Or— 
simpler and better,—let an amalgam be employed, 
composed of such proportions of copper and silver 
as will give the proper dimensions—proper with 
reference to size and value-—to coins of the parti- 
cular classes employed in small change. We are 
not sure that the same principle might not be use- 
fully extended to the higher grades of the silver 
coin,—to five-shilling and seven-sbilling pieces, for 
example. In the present form of these silver coins 
the cumbersomeness of the size is most incon- 
venient; but if a portion of gold were employed, 
either as a disc or in any other way, the objection 
would be removed. ‘owever, putting the ques- 
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tion of combination aside, it is high time that as 

the small-change coinage—both copper and 
silver—something should be done, both to increase 
the artistic merits of the coins and to mark on 
each coin, in words or in figures, the distinct sum 
for which it is meant to pass current.” 

Mr. Vincent Scully, one of the Queen’s Counsel 
in Ireland, is endeavouring to establish in that 
country what he calls a ‘‘ Small Proprietors Society 
of Ireland.” In few words, the new — is 
proposed to be an exact copy in machinery and in 

inciple of the Benefit Building Societies which 
= me so common in England during the 
last few years. Mr. Scully, however, conceives 
that in the case of his own country something more 
than a mere local society or series of societies will 
be required. He proposes, therefore, to have a 
large central institution in Dublin with agencies 
where they may be required. He says, that in 
the first instance his suggested Association would 
address itself ‘‘ mainly to farmers likely without its 
assistance toleave the country. The shares would be 
1001. each, payable either in one sum or by monthly 
instalments of 1/. or by the advance of any sum 
the member can conveniently spare. As fast as 
the funds accumulate estates will be purchased in 
the Encumbered Estates Court and divided into 
farms of about ten, twenty, or forty acres, with a 
few also of about sixty, eighty, or a hundred acres 
and as many members as they will accommodate 
put into immediate possession of them. On the 
av of past sales in the Encumbered Estates 
Court, from ten to fifteen acres of prime tillage 
land or from fifteen to twenty acres of mixed land 
(cultivated and uncultivated) appear to have sold 
for 1501. A less favourable result would be 
assumed by the Society to prevent disappointment; 
but if future purchases should be made on terms 
equally favourable, then a share (100/.) or two 
shares eo would purchase an allotment on 
which a small proprietor might become prosperous 
and independent.”—There is nothing apparently in 
a scheme of this nature which is not perfectly 
reasonable and sound; but, of course, it is quite 
well known that in all such enterprises success or 
failure is produced by the management. As a 
general rule—a rule, however, with large exceptions 
—the English Building Societies have conferred 
benefits = gece kind on their subscribers. Ab- 
stractly there is no reason why a similar success 
should not be attainable in Ireland. We must 

eonfess, however, that we entertain some doubts of 

the practicability of Mr. Scully’s scheme in the 
large form in which it is proposed. It is a great 
and common error to begin with too great a skeleton 
of organization. The Irish people are not — 
at the Saxon method of beginning a great work in 
obscurity and in a corner, and gradually expand- 
ing the undertaking as its strength will permit. 
We shall hear of Mr. Scully's progress with plea- 
sure; but he must make up his mind to hard work, 
incessant disappointment, and much ingratitude. 

“Tt is a question,” writes a friend abroad, 
*‘ whether the precautions of censorship or of con- 
spiracy be the less complete. In Milan, at all 
events, the former furnish matter for a melan- 
choly Jaques to moralize on. What can be more 
meagre than the town gazettes,—the contents of 
which remind us of nothing so much as of the 
courtier’s mockery in the play— 

Our Duke goeth out, 
Our Duchess cometh in,—of such high persons 
Who dare say more ?—Two ladies of the Court 
Have, unpermitted, cleared their thronte at mass; &c. &e. 

All is order, 

Yawning content, and melancholy peace! 
While such is the food of the moment dished up 
for a people fretting under a fancy that they are 
not to know what is really going on in the world 
—they may buy in every shop, for their steady 
reading, M. Eugtne Siie’s ‘ Mystres de Paris,’-— 
M. Louis Blane’s ‘ Dix Ans,’—M. de Lamartine’s 
‘Girondins.’—Can the force of inconsistency further 
go ’—Can Folly more egregiously ‘defeat itself’ ?” 

We have had occasion several times to discuss 
in the columns of the Athenewm the ‘great or 

farm question :”—or, as the French say in 
language much more expressive, the question of 
the “grande ow petite culture.” During the last 





nine or ten months the Morning Chronicle has con- 
tained a series of very able papers from a special 
correspondent whom the conductors of that paper 
despatched to France for the express purpose of 
investigating the state of French agriculture. The 
mission of this correspondent has now been brought 
to a close; and in a very interesting and able 
paper recently published in the Chronicle he has 
given a résumé of his proceedings and of the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. We can refer 
to this paper only so far as it bears on the culti- 
vation question. The writer seems to be quite 
satisfied that where the occupier or owner of a 
small patch of land can cultivate it with the spade, 
a minute division does no harm. He says :— 
“The rule which strikes me as applying to the 
matter is this: Where spade-husbandry can be 
legitimately adopted, there the extreme sub-division 
of land loses much, if not all, ofits evils. The reason 
is plain :—Spade-husbandry, while it pays the pro- 
prietor fair wages, also in certain cases developes 
in an economical manner the resources of the soil.” 
This testimony is of great importance. On the 
general question of the ‘ morcellement,” the writer 
is much less positive. He says:—‘ Are small 
properties, then, in cases in which spade-husbandry 
cannot be economically applied injurious to the 
social and industrial interests of the community in 
which they exist? The following propositions 
appear to me tosum up what may be said on either 
side of the question.—1l, Small landed holdings 
undoubtedly tend to produce an industrious popu- 
lation. A man always works hardest for himself. 
2, Small landed holdings tend to breed a spirit of 
independence, and wholesome moral self-appre- 
ciation and reliance. On the other hand, 1, Small 
landed holdings, by breeding a poor and ignorant 
race of proprietors, keep back agriculture, and in- 
jure the whole community of consumers. And, 
2, Small landed holdings tend to grow smaller 
than it is the interest of their owners that they 
should become. Capital borrowed at usurious 
rates of interest is then had recourse to for the 
purpose of enlarging individual properties; and the 
result is, the production of a race of involved, mort- 
gaged, and frequently bankrupt properties. With 
these simply stated propositions, for which there is 
the amplest evidence, I take my leave of the sub- 
ject.”—It is only fair to add, that the researches 
and writings of the Correspondent of the Chronicle, 
whose words we have now quoted, will certainly 


form an epoch in the discussion in this country of | 


the social questions relating to the present state 
of France. Two years ago, M. Blanqui was 
commissioned by the Academy of Moral and Poli- 
tical Sciences to investigate personally the “ situ- 
ation of the rural population of France.” M. 
Blanqui has already made several partial reports 
of his proceedings to the Institute; and he is de- 
scribed as having made considerable progress in 
the regular and official treatise in which it is his 
intention to embody the results of his inquiry. As 
some evidence, however, of the effect produced in 
M. Blanqui’s mind by what he has seen and heard 
of the petite cultwre in France, we may quote a 
sentence from one of the papers which he has laid 
before the Academy. ‘“‘It is the division of pro- 
perty—mother of the petite cultwre—which has 
principally contributed to develope in the soil of 
France so rich a variety of productions; and which 
alone explains the ardour with which so many new 


proprietors have lavished on the land the treasures | 


ENGLISH ART.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the 
Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, 
comprising. amongst other importaat works, CHOICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, KR.A., Webster, R.A., Landseer, R.A., Hart, R.A., Creswick, 
R.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley Fielding, Cattermole, J ohn Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A., Ward, A.R.A., Egg, A.R.A., Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, Dodgson, Goodall, &e. ves 
from Ten till dusk.— Admission, 1s, SAMUEL STEPNE 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


daily 
Y, Sec, 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
AND M 


Diorama of the OVERL/ AIL to ENDIA, showing 
Southampton, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Caleutta, and the magnificent sol “The T 

Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, an 

gorgeous interior, is exhibited daily, at Twelve, Three, and Fight 
oeloek Geamedineely preceded by the CRYSTAL PALACE as a 
WINTER GAKDEN).—Admission,]}s., 28, 6d. and 3g, Doors open 
half-an-hour before each representation. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THs 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the Mee IN 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION wit 
LEOTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNTO 
TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are by 3 Poem 
on t i of ARON and STERL in the MANint 
TURES of the UNITED KINGDOM, now oni eeMUr 
CRYSTAL PALACE; and by Dr. Bachhoffuer oy aa 

TALLIC DEPOSITS there, illustrated to's 
SERIES of Messrs, Elkington’s SPECIMENS oth: goeuUld 
of the OX¥-HYDRUGEN MICROSCOPE Exhibing 
upwards of 100,000 times.their natural size.—The great, 
COOKING 4 GAS explained—A LECTURE on the H 
of the HARP, by Frederick C m, Esq, with V, 
trations. —A SERIES of SPLENDID DISSULVING ¥ 
DIVER and DIVING BELL. Se. &c.— Admistion ASN 

alf-price. — Open rom half-past il) Five... 
evening from Seven till half-past Ten. Tea ti F wand 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Tves. Horticultural, 3. 





PINE ARTS 


THE CHELMSFORD ‘“‘ AQUARIUS,” 

Wir the tenacity of genius, the good 
Chelmsford cling to their pet notion [see ante, p 
666] of Justice on a Pump. The late Chief Fudge 
of the Common Pleas is, after all, it seems, to sit 9p 
the Town Conduit.—Since we last wrote on this 
subject, various other combinations have, we be. 
lieve, been suggested, all recommended by ther 
eecentricity,—for the Chelmsford people seem 
pride themselves on being eccentric,—but no othe 
pedestal has been able to dislodge the Water Bu; 
which has taken such strong hold of the comp. 
rate mind.—We think the town of Chelmsford js 
| about to distinguish itself greatly to posterity, |; 
| was expected, as all our readers know, that the 
| present great gathering amongst us of the products 
| of the taste and industries of the world would give 
| new impulses to thought :—but it is only fair 

the people of Chelmsford to say, that they ov 
| their ingenious design to nothing found in tk 
Great Exhibition. The notion is emphatically their 
own,—and we feel confident that no nation, nor 
town, exhibiting in the Palace of Glass will make 
any attempt to take it from them. Chief Justi 
Tindal would have been for the men of Chelm 
ford a Water God if there had been no Grex 
Exhibition,—and shall be a Water God in spite d 
it. The thought did not come out of Hyde Park, 
—it came out of the Town Pump. We faney, ma 
must drink the Chelmsford water to be able w 
imagine such a combination. 

A number of reasons differing in themselves ar 
supposed to have contributed fortunately to the 
success of this unparalleled project. In the firs 
place, the more ingenious portion of the Chelm- 
ford worthies really do, it is supposed, see som 
analogy between their local fountains and the Four: 
tains of Justice,—and fancy that the Judge is most 
felicitously symbolized in his administrative fuse 
| tions while presiding over the filling of their buck. 
| ets. This givesa measure of the Essex imagination 
| in its state of calenture, out of which they wer 
quite right not to be talked. These persons thiv', 
too, that their design offers this convenience 0 
police,—that the little boys who are apt to abr 
a town conduit will be kept in awe by the judicial 
| rebuke of the robes and wig sculptured over the 

spout. 

There are others in Chelmsford, less transcet- 

dental and more epigrammatic, who, because the 
| family of the deceased Judge was unpopular i 
| that town, conceive, it is said, that they ar 
| avenging themselves by thus making its descendant 
| do penance on a pump.—But the most numerus 
body of admirers of this remarkable design at 
those who are pleased to see that the town aspir 
tions after Art can be in some measure 
with the demands of practical economy. A ; 
they are willing to —s at some — 
having a pump already, they see no 
ing the expense of any other pedestal. f- 
conduit will give the necessary elevation to © 
Judge as well as anything else ; and thus, s 
paying only for a statue, they get at oncea base 
that and an embellishment of the town pump. 7 
are the men who if a great stock-broker — 
come out from amongst them, —_ — in 
honour, some ingenious combination 
Borough Stocks,—or, if they had to erect a = 
ment to another Hudson, would see to what accoul 
they could turn some spare town Rail.— 
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the a . and ance 
: mouthtodeliver the washy stream : 
eat which would have had this ad- 
a that the other two parties already named, 
ben, ‘as now, would have accepted the design, 
from his own point of view,—one as an alle- 
the other as an epigram. — Altogether, it 
pa have been a pity if a plan so remarkable 
gpd certain to remain so unique—had been aban- 
at the mere remonstrance either of art or 


of common sense. 


~~ ——ae 
d wanted a pump,—they would 
bad had a statue an 

have tapped 





Fue-Art Gossip.—Among the records of the 
] Palace which will convey to future gene- 
tions most livel impressions of its picturesque 
and marvellous details, a series of daguer- 
reotypes—on What we believe to be an unprece- 
dentedly large scale—taken from the most striking 
ints of the Exhibition,—on which Mr. Mayall, 
the American photographist, has been for some 
timeengaged, —will hold conspicuous place. Some 
of these have been submitted for our inspec- 
tim ;—and we can scarcely do justice in words 
jo the charm of their precision in drawing and 
the illusion of their perspective. In particular 
are remarkable for the refinement and 
yeuracy of outline, as well as the delicacy 
d relief, with which the statuary is produced. 
Considering that, with all their beauty, these 
yorks have no extraneous embellishments—that 
wthing is altered, added, or withdrawn for the 
ake of effect—that they are Nature’s own copies 
ofthe wondrous scene,—we are glad to understand 
that it is Mr. Mayall’s intention to reproduce 
them by means of the glass process—so as to give 
them to the world on ay with the agreeable 
tint of the calotype, whilst they retain the pre- 
¢sion peculiar to the art through which they are 
now being created. Such a means of seizing and 
aultiplying what each successive day is bringing 
coser and closer to the vanishing point, is of great 
importance to those who will hereafter consult every 
document that can report to them faithfully and 
doquently of the much-talked-of scene. 

It may be as well to state for the benefit of such 
of our readers as have not yet availed themselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the Duke of Nortb- 

d for visiting his collections of pictures 
st Northumberland House and at Syon House, 
that the former gallery will remain open to the 

ic till Saturday the 25th of this month, and the 
till Thursday the 23rd, inclusive—for the 
purpose of giving so much time for their inspec- 
tin, after the close of the Great Exhibition, by 
those who for the present are wholly engrossed 
bythe marvels collected within the crystal walls. 

We are requested by Mr. Farrer to correct a 
newer which occurs in our columns of 
4 fortnight since [see ante, p. 1003], relative to 

history of one of the three pictures recently 

purchased for the National Gallery. ‘‘ You state,” 

ays Mr. Farrer, “‘ that both these portraits were 

by the Trustees of the National Gallery 

the collection of Lord Middleton, formerly 

at Pepper Harrow, and sold at Messrs. Christie's 

lst month. I beg to inform you that such is not 

the case. The portrait by Van Eyck was pur- 

cused by me,—and afterwards sold to the Trustees 
athe National Gallery.” 

We were present on Monday last at the private 
representation of a small moving panorama—or 

, diorama—painted by Mr. Papworth to 
mpresent the principal features of the City and 
Bay of Naples.— As a sort of index to the moving 
pictures about to follow, an opening scene repre- 
*is a map of the Bay,—on which is indicated 

supposed subsequent route of the spectator. 
scenic effects commence with a view of Naples 
moonlight—as seen from the sea,—with her 
Mola and Lighthouse stretching far into the Bay. 
the curtain rises again, we are supposed to 
landed, at dawn of day :—having then the 

1 Nuova to our left. From this point, we 
‘mmence a picturesque walk through the streets 
Naples. Passing the Theatre San Carlo, we reach 
tte King’s Palace. ‘The Church of St. Francis, which 
fimus one side of the Piazza Reale, next comes in 





view :—and we then enter the never-to-be-forgotten 
Santa Lucia. In this view, we have on the oppo- 
site coast the sites of Portici, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum,—Vesuvius, Sorrento, and Castellamare, 
—and beyond, the open Mediterranean. At this 
point the approach to the Castle D’Ova becomes 
an object in the foreground, and carries the eye 
onward to the Villa Reale. The gardens of this 
villa terminate the walk through Naples :—and 
we are then carried back to the Lucia, to look 
once more on Vesuvius, and witness an eruption of 
the mountain.—The mere enumeration of these 
features will suggest the charming incidents of 
which this picture is composed. The architectural 
points are excellently chosen and arranged for 
pictorial effect ; and the sunny atmosphere in which 
Naples sits eternally clothed is over all the objects 
pourtrayed.—The picture seemson a scale somewhat 
too small to take place as a separate and indepen- 
dent Exhibition :—but as one of those varieties of 
entertainment which some of our institutions afford, 
it could not fail to be an object of great attraction. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Music in Italy. 

THE present plight of music in Northern Italy 
was glanced at when the Exhibition of Modern 
Pictures in the Brera Gallery was mentioned [ante, 
p- 1027]. Evident as the desolation of the art 
has long been to every distant observer, it be- 
comes, like other ruins, more lamentable when it 
is studied on the spot. The first illustration which 
the traveller receives is, the diminution of that 
fry of Gazettes which, at least in the caffés round 
La Scala, formerly welcomed the musical pilgrim 
with their important promises of magnificent new 
operas, their long lists of unattached singers of 
surprising excellence only waiting to be gracious, 
and their tidings of provision made for coming 
carnivals. One of the two journals still extant 
seems reduced to our.Great Exhibition — the 
fatigues and gains of Mdlle. Jenny Lind —a 
review of the Boehm flute—and stale French 
anecdotes, dating as far back as Grétry’s Memoirs, 
to fill its scant measure of space. The other— 
the Jtalia Musicale—is a trifle less disheartening ;— 
since therein are to be encountered protests against 
Verdi as decided as if the Atheneum were the party 
protesting,—and praises of a Signora Penco, be- 
cause she has been singing at Florence the part of 
Desdemona in Rossini’s opera with due brilliancy. 
Great, too, are the raptures of this journal con- 
cerning the performances of Madame Gazzaniga 
and Signor Negrini (the gentleman, I believe, a 
tenor) in Donizetti’s ‘ Poliucto’ (‘Les Martyrs’). 
This is the opera of which the complete failure at 
Naples was the last vexation that drove poor 
Nourrit to self-destruction. Yet it is now exalted 
to the seventh heaven :—as, indeed, it may possibly 
deserve to be, in contrast with ‘Stifellio’ and 
‘ Luisa Miller.’ 

At that most comfortably-sized of opera-houses, 
the Teatro Canobbiana at Milan, I heard “ this 
one time more” (to use the German’s phrase) 
Donizetti’s ‘Linda’ :—that opera about which no 
one seems to care,—yet, which, oddly enough, 
seems to be ever and again performed in the 
Lombard capital. Worse sung it could hardly 
have been than on this occasion. The prima donna, 
Signora Olivi, has a fair soprano voice,—totally 
without the Italian charm. This might have been 
excused; but, like her less gifted playfellows,— 
contralto, tenor, baritone, and basso,—so little per- 
fect was she in her part, that the conductor's 
baton was heard throughout the evening very 
nearly as rhythmically as that historical tap of the 
violin bows on the candlestick shades in the Over- 
ture by which Rossini in the days of his ‘ wild 
oats” exasperated his public, by way of avenging 
himself on his manager. I never heard a row of 
men sing more coarsely and more without method 
than Signora Olivi’s associates. The chorus was 
sadly harsh and crude :—the orchestra, though in 
itself good, played with that looseness which must 
in the end become the style of instruments com- 
pelled to keep company with such inefficient per- 





sons on the stage. Poor and shabby provision this 
for a season when Milan overflows, if not with her 
own grandees, with strangers not yet disabused 
of the superstition that Italian operas are best 
to be heard in Italy,—for a town to which 
English vocalists still resort to study the true 
method of singing. Besides this, the ‘ Atala’ of 
Butera has been given atthe Canobbiana ;—but on 
an evening when all the world of Milan was out 
in the streets to admire the illuminated Arch of 
Triumph and tower of the Duomo, in honour of the 
visit of the young Emperor of Austria.—It was 
clear that this was an opera to which it was meant 
that no one should go. 

I see that some sacred music by Maestro Bou- 
cheron has been recently given in the Duomo. Before 
the Missa Brevis given in honour of the Emperor, 
after a very long review, it was curious to hear how 
the organist, who was expected to keep the people 
entertained while the hierarchy of archbishops, 
bishops, priests, deacons, &c. stood in the church 
door waiting for the said sovereign, managed to 
prelude for a good twenty minutes with positively 
only two modulations. Even the most ambitious 
of the faculty in a small English country town, 
when playing while the mayor and corporation 
went round with the plate for the Dorcas Charity, 
could hardly have exceeded this feat. The burst 
of organ and voices, however,—immediately after 
a superb performance by the military bands with- 
out of Haydn’s Austrian National Hymn, when 
the Emperor, under the somewhat tarnished gold 
baldachino provided for him, did, at last, enter the 
church,—was glorious ; and the contrast betwixt 
the two bodies of sound without and within the 
Duomo was so remarkable as to suggest new 
musical effects,—and to explain what it is that 
M. Berlioz has sought in some of his monster 
compositions for great festivals. An “ inkling,” 
by the way, of the same sort of antiphony— 
wondrously stimulating to the ear, whatever the 
square-toe school of critics may choose to say—will 
be found in Meyerbeer’s Coronation March in ‘ Le 
Prophite’; but that is merely “make-believe,” 
whereas this was real.—I have but to add, that a 
Signor Cacciamani, whose instrument is the trum- 
pet, and a Signora Baur, pianiste, have been giving 
an Accademia, with a programme flimsy enough to 
prevent any competent witness from attending it ; 
—and that Signor Austri, a young violinist, is ex- 
hibiting between the acts of French Plays at the 
Teatro Re.—Let me add, that a hasty perusal of a 
fourth Quartett by Signor Pappalardo — some 
months ago much commended in the Atheneum— 
hardly enables me to warrant the high praise be- 
stowed by your Correspondent. The composition 
seemed to me pleasing ; but with little attempt at 
contrivance, or at that continuity which is essential 
to the Quartett writer. 





Otympic.—This theatre depends now on revivals : 
—not of five-act pieces, indeed,—but of tried and 
sterling comic dramas, in which Mr. Farren can 
give us a dim image, if no more, of what he has 
been. With this purpose apparently, Mr. Dance’s 
conric play of ‘The Country Squire’ was repro- 
duced on Monday. Mr. Farren played and sang 
‘The Fine Old English Gentleman ,’—his two sons 
performing the two Nephews of Squire Broadlands 
with much care, discriminating their peculiar and 
opposite characters, and looking them very well. 
The Housekeeper was well personated by Mrs. A. 
Phillips,—and the Niece pleasantly acted by Miss 
Howard. 





Sr. James’s.—The Bateman Children still con- 
tinue attractive :—but it has been thought fit to 
put them into parts more suited to their years and 
childish appearance. ‘ Bombastes Furioso’ was the 
play on Monday; and it is one in which any bur- 
lesque is perfectly in place. Their mock heroics 
were consequently not only tolerable, but amusing, 
It is understood that a series of light pieces is in 
preparation to prolong their stay on these boards. 


SapLer’s WeLits.—On Thursday week Morton’s 
by-gone comedy of ‘ Secrets worth Knowing’ was 
revived,—and proved in its way a curiosity. It 
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went off much better than might have been ex- 

ted,—and was certainly well acted. Mr. Ray’s 
or an was a thoroughly artistic performance ; 
and Mr. Hoskins in Rostrum, with his perpetual 
auctioneer’s slang, was as rattling and sparkling as 
ever. Mrs. Marston’s Sally Downright was just 
what it should be.—The revival of ‘Timon of 
Athens’ has become greatly attractive : — four 
nights a week it is played to an overflowing pit. 
A second visit to the performance enables us to 
add that, apart from the spectacle, the audience 
appear to enjoy the poetry of the dialogue, and 
the best passages are uniformly applauded. Mr. 
Phelps has considerably improved in his part :— 
having toned down the over-vehemence of his first 
appearance in the character. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Iron Railing round St. Paul's Cathedral.— 
In the New City Sewers Act appears the following 
enactment.—‘“And whereasit may hereafter be thought 
desirable to lay open and into the public street the 
ground, area, or space, in the west front of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul, now inclosed with an iron rail 
or fence, or some part thereof:—be it therefore enact- 
ed, That it shall be lawful for the Commissioners to 
treat and agree with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor of 
London, the trustees for the fabric of the said cathe- 
dral church, or any two of them, and with the Dean 
and Chapter of the said cathedral church (who are 
hereby severally authorized and empowered to con- 
tract, if they should think fit to do so, with the Com- 
missioners accordingly), for opening and laying into 
the public street all or any part of the ground, area, 
or space, lying westward of the great steps leading 
up to the said church (except that part encompassed 
with an iron rail whereon the statue of the late Queen 
Anne is erected); and, in the event of any such agree- 
ment being entered into as to all or any part of the 
said ground, area, or open space, the Commissioners 
are hereby authorized and empowered, by and out 
of the moneys arising from the consolidated rate, to 
make such compensation for the same to the said 
trustees as shall be mutually agreed upon, and there- 
upon to cause the said ground, area, or space (except 
as before excepted), or so much thereof as shall be 
so agreed for, to be opened and laid into the public 
street, any law or prescription to the contrary thereof 
in anywise notwithstanding.” 


The Persian Tongue.—* Greek and Arabic scem to be the 
two spoken languages that have suffered the smallest change 
in the lapse of ages.”—On reading the sentence here quoted 
in the review of Mr. Finlay’s ‘ History of Greece’ in the 
Atheneum of the 23rd of August, it instantly struck me 
that the author had omitted to mention a third language, 
which, far from having undergone the process of degrada- 
tion by which he describes the Hellenic language to have 
been transformed into Romaic, has to this day retained all 
the native beauty and strength which it possessed in remote 
antiquity :—I mean Persian. With your permission, I 
will now proceed to make good this point.—The historian 
Cornelius Nepos has informed us that Themistocles, after 
a year’s residence in the country, had acquired a competent 
knowledge of the language of Persia ;—that is, about 450 
years B.c.—The next historical notice of that tongue to 
which I shall refer, is that which occurred in the seventh 
century of our era; when Mohammed, in order to oppose 
the influence of Persian romances, at that time introduced 
into Arabia, and received by the Arabs with delight and ad- 
miration, thought it politic to produce a special condemna- 
tion, by a revelation in the Koran, of these pernicious tales. 
Yet, the Prophet himself, who polished the language of the 
country and brought the Arabic to a degree of purity and 
eloquence unsurpassed by any writer since, is said to have 
expressed high admiration of Persian for its “‘ extreme 
sweetness,—and was heard to say, that it would be spoken 
on this account in the Gardens of Paradise.” Now, the 
Persian here adverted to, and the language of the ‘ Shah 
Namdh,’ allowing for the admission into the latter of a few 
Arabic vocables, are identically the same; and we know 
that, down to the present day, this Persian, unlike the de- 
graded Greek, has in speech and writing preserved the or- 
ganic form and distinctive character which it then possessed, 
unchanged by the lapse of ages,—and unaffected, in its gram- 
matical structure, by the admission, more or less liberal, of 
the words of a foreign tongue. The fact is manifest. We 
need_ but to turn to the works of Persian poets, moralists, 
and historians, from Firduosee downwards, for ample proof 
of what is here alleged :—and we there shall further see, in 
singular contrast, the opposite fates of two among the most 
ancient languages of the world: Greek,—a dead language,— 
Persian, the flourishing tongue of a powerful nation. 

RASTI-PASAND, 





To ConrEspoypEeNts.—W. W. F.—A Scot domiciled in 
London—Beth—A. P.—W. H. D.—J. C. G.—An Eclectic— 
J. E. C.—J. H. R.—received, 
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Oregon; its History, Condition, and 
PROSPECTS. Containing a Description of the Geography, 
Climate, and Productions, with Personal Adventures among 
the Indian’, during a Kesidence on the Plains bordering the 
Pacific, while connected with the Oregon Mission ; embracing 
extended Notes of 2 Voyage round the World. By the Ker. 
GUSTAVUS HINES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Noble Deeds of American Women; 


with Biographical Sketches of some of the more Prominent 
Edited by }. CLEMENT. With an Introduction by Mn 
L. H. SIGOURNEY. 83. cloth. 


Orations and Speeches. 
By CHARLES SUMNER, Author of the‘ True Grandeurof 
Nations, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 410—452, 16s. cloth, 
Coxtents :—The True Grandeur of Nations—The Scholar, 
the Jurist, the Artist, the Philanthropist—W hite Slavery in 
the Barbary States—Fame and Glory—The Law of Huma 
Progress—The War System of the Commonwealth of Nations 
—Speech against the Admission of Texas as a Slave State- 
Speech on the Anti-Slavery Duties of the Whig Party—Letter 
to Hon. R. C. Winthrop on the Declaration of War against 
Mexico—Speech against the Mexican War—Argument against 
Enlistment—Speech calling for the Withdrawal of the Ame 
rican Troops from Mexico—Speech before the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society—Letter on the Importance of a Free Sab 
Organization— Report on the Law School of Harvard Univer 
sity—Three Tributes of Friendship, &c. &c. 





Essays and Reviews. 
By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 1 
Contents: — Macaulay—Poets and Poetry of America 
Talfourd —Words—James’s Novels — Sydney Smith — Daniel 
Webster—Neal’s History of the Puritans—W ordsworth— Byron 
—English Poets of the Nineteenth Century—South’s Sermons 
—Coleridge as a Philosophical Critic—Old English Dramatists 
—Romance of Rascality—The Croakers of Society aud Lite 
rature—British Critics—Rufus Choate—Prescott’s Historie 
Shakspeare’s Critics—Sheridan—Fielding—Dana’s Poems a 
Prose Writings, &c. &c. 


Poems. = 
By H.W. LONGFELLOW. A New and Complete Edition, 0 
2 vols. 12mo. 148, 


Poems. ee 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, Author of ‘Bigelow 
Papers, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 128. 


Poems. = 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of ‘ Urania 
&e. 1 vol. 12mo. 78. 


Poetical Quotations. ~ , 
A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations; consisting of eles 
Extracts on every Subject, compiled from various AUT 
and arranged under appropriate Fieads. By JOHN T. 
SON, D.D. 1 vol crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


Sacred Quotations. - 
A Dictionary of Sacred Quotations; or, Scripture Themes 


> 3, dal 
Thoughts, as paraphrased by the Poets. Selected and 
by Rev. HASTINGS WELD. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


London: Tuomas DELF, 
Importer of American Books, American Literary Agency, 





12, Paternoster-row. 
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E SENATE- 
canine of the “CAM AMBRIDG 
"eet FR LenS, rhe SB TAORSON. E BA. 
Both per Caius Coll. Camb. 
Bre. cloth, 158. 6d. 


especial Students for 
the Universities ofthe 4 tera, id nd ge 
ay Ae ng nto 
us iene House iy acatlene inl 


ow ready at all the Booksellers. 

OL. x. of THIERS’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE 
UNDER THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 

Colburn’s English Edition. 
“ The Austrian war of 1899 is one of the most splendid passages 
in Fooctens omen, = The present volume of M Tt Thiers'’s as 
which narrates the and most interesting of t! 
volumes that have | hitherto appeared Yeekly News. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 





Cambridge: naar London: Geo, Bell. 
gvo. cloth, price 4s.; or with Hartley’s Preface, 52. 


WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
sWEDEN BORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN 


versal Theology of the New Church: a 
suai iy of own With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo. cloth, 


* WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE RE- 
LED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 
COMPLETE LISTS of SWEDENBORG'S 
FORKS may be had on application. 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 





Immediately, 2 vols. price 12. 

HISTORY of the EN GLISH RAILWAY: 
A; its Social Relations and Revelations. By JOHN BRABOIS, 
jathor of ‘The History of the Bank of England, its Tim 
sii Traditions, and‘ Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





day is published, demy 8vo. price 88. 
of ADULT EDUCATION ; in 
which 


and a 
By 
of 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
EMORIALS of SIR FRANCIS 
ee STN RA... tor, in Hallamshire and Else- 
JOHN HOLLAND. 
Lo an, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
nto: Sheffield Jd: J. Pearce, Jun. cia 
yew = OF DR. COPLAND'S rage 4 ee 
jis day is published, Part XV. 
piction RY of PRACTICAL J MEDICINE. 
By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. F.R.S., &e. 
Volumes I. and [1. 8vo. price 4 cloth’; and Parts X. XI. XIL 
MUL and XIV. price 48. 6d. each 
London: Longman, Beown, Green, and ~nenene 


Third Edition, 2 volumes, 8vo. 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES Gal PRAC- 
TICE of PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, peuten. Ov 
THUMAS WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the College of Phys: 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
This day is published, price 1s, 6d. ; 
ETTER to SIR JOHN M NEILL, “G.CB., 
on BiCELARD DESTIZUTION, and the ‘Adequacy or 


wii phy onas a Ri cay 
x AM PULTENEY ‘ALISO M.D. V.P. R.S.E. &c. &ec. 
of ‘Observations — & Management of the Poor in 




















William Blackwood & Sons, Ed rgh and London. 
Next week will be published, price 1s. 
URS AN D D 





A YS. 
By THOMAS BURBIDGE. 
d & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Next week will be published, 
MEMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF 
Si JOHN HEPBURN, Kysieut, 
fm = af} the e Boots Brigade in Sweden, Governor of Munich, 


ce under Louis XIII. By JAMES GRA 
a Author of Memoirs of Kirkaldy of of Grange,’ &c. NT, 
In 1 vol. post 8¥: 








William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
A a * = reer — 
week will be 
[FITTERS ON THE E TRUTHS ¢ CONTAINED 
IN POPULAR eur eneris70 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF M ESMERISM, 
By HERBERT ee, -R.S. F.G.8 , &c. 
The Third Edition, price 78. 
William Black d & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
MR. SHOBERL’S 
NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
NOTICE! 
LIFE and its LESSONS. 
EXHIBITING THE PERILS VF WEDLOCK. 
By the Author of ‘THE WIFE'S SISTER’ 
9 
aed W. LENNOX’S ‘PERCY HAMIL- 


3 CLARA CAMERON; the BELLE of the 


“The nares. RANGERS. By Capt. MAYNE 
RRID, Author of * The Scalp-Hunters.’ 9 vols. Pilates, ite 


Also just ready, in 3 vols. 
THE eeepc ae 


By MISS CRUMP. 
‘Geraldine of Bemea? &e. &e. 


W.Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 











Author of 





w ready at all the Bookselle: 
LIV of. "the QUEENS of. “EN GLAND, 
Vol. ILL 
By AGNES STRICKLAN D. 
NEW,REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, EMBELLISHED 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes. Price 12s. each. 

The Third Volume contains the Lives and Portraits of the fol- 
lowing Queens: ane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Katharine 
Howard, Katharine Parr, Queens of Henry VIII. ; and Mary, 
first Queen Regnant of England and Ireland. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW BOOKS FOR OCTOBER. 
MESSRS. COLBURN & CO. 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 





I. 

TRAVELS in EUROPEAN 
TURKEY in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epinus ; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian 
Isles, and a Homeward Tour through Hungary, 
and the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the 
Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, 
Esq., Author of ‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c, 2 vols. 
Svo. with an original Map and Illustrations. 


Il. 
KHARTOUM and the BLUE and 
WHITE NILES. By GEORGE MELLY, 
Esq. 2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 


III. 
THE LIVINGSTONES: 2 Story of 
Real Life. 3 vols. 


: Iv. 
CECILE, THE PERVERT. 
the Author of ‘ Rockingham.’ 1 vol. 


By 


Vv. 
FACKENBERG. 


‘Mildred Vernon.’ 3 vols. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


By the Author of 


vi. 
SPAIN ASIT IS. By G. A. HOSKINS, 


Esq., Author of ‘ Travels in Ethiopia,’ &c. 2 
vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 


Vil. 
MATHEWS; 
FAMILY MYSTERIES. By Mrs. TROL- 


MRS. or, 
LOPE. 3 vols. 

“The pungent humour, the caustic satire, the keen know- 
ledge of society and the world exhibited in this eee story, 
must even extend the wide field of Mrs. Seeltepes 9 's fame.” 

nited Service Mag. 


VIII. 

EIGHT YEARS in PALES- 
TINE, SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By 
F. A. NEALE, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 
21s. 


Ix. 
MARIAN WITHERS. By GERAL- 


DINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of ‘ Zoe,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


x. 
THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 
By the Author of ‘Sam Slick.’ 2 vols. 2ls, 
XI. 
ALBAN, a Tale. the Author of 
‘Lady Alice.’ 3 vols. 
“ Written with unquestionable ability, The Story is ip exolting, 
and the scenes display considerable skill.” — United Se 


“ Apart from the admirable sketches of society, the life fe of ‘Alban | De 
Atherton bas a great purpose in view.”—New Monthly. 


The TUTOR’S. “WARD. By 
Author of ‘ Wayfaring Sketches,’ &c. 2 vols. 
Coisurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


By 


the 





[THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCII. 
will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, the 1ith inst. 


Contents. 
I. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY: BOPP. 
Il. DENNISTOUN’S DUKES OF URBINO 
III. SOURCES OF EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE: 
RUSKIN. 
IV. JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 
V. MIRABEAU’S CORKESPONDENCE. 
VL THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS. 
VIL. NEAPOLITAN JUSTICE. 
VIII. THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEORY. 
IX. THE CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
NOTE TO ARTICLE VI. OF LAST NUMBER. 
___ London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh : A. and ©, Black. 


Price 78., with a new Portrait after OVERE RA 
HILOSOPHIE PRO RBIALE: 
(La PatLosopnisz EN Prov ty ) Ad aan F. TUP- 
PER: Traduite par Georce Métiv 
Londres: Thomas poy 187, Piccadilly ; ; et chez tous les 
Libraires en France et en Amérique ; also at the Principal Sta- 
tions on the Railways. 





Fifth Edition, price 18s. cloth 
[AYDN ‘S DICTIONARY of ‘DATES, and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 
“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, ae 
py than fifteen times 15,000 facts. at the London ont po 
is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to + S 
those who are searching after ee, whether classical, 
political, domestic, or general.”— Tim 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 


i\' R. BAXTER, the INVENTOR and 
PATENTEE of OIL COLOUR PRINTING, will, on the 
day of the Closing of the Great Exhibition, publish a View of the 
INTERIOR, asa companion | to = Picture of the EXTERIOR, 
and in commemoration of t 4-~ event of the year 1851, pour- 
Saying in all their variety the beautiful = delicate tints which 
in the and forming a perfect fac- 
al of the Interior of the Creal Palace in all its gorgeous 
beauty, which cannot be equalled y any = process. 
rice 38. 6d. each 
From the * Times,’ aw 15, 1851. 

“ The Great Exhibition.—In our own manufactures the mecha- 
nical genius of the country reigns supreme ; it travels everywhere 
and invades every department, even that of the fine arts—in the 
court dedicated to which some of the most conspicuous contribu- 
tions are specimens of printing in oil, and attempts to re-produce 
by. mechanical means the and of the 
painter.” 

London: sold wholesale by George Baxter, the Inventor and 
Patentee, 11 and 12, Northampton-square. 

*y* Licences granted to work the above process in Great 
peta France, Belgium, Germany, &c. &c.— Instruction to 

icencees, 














In a few days will be published, 
= fergie S NEW — 
vol. er iN 
LIFE OF JOHN “STERLING. 


T# E 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
1 vol. post 8 


THE PASSIONS OF “ANI MALS. 
By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, 
Author of * Note-Book of a Naturalist,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. feap. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE SPECIMENS, 
For the Use of ur es and Schools. 


y GEO AIK, 
Professor of History ond of Enzlish Literature in Queen's College, 
‘ast. 


l. 
ENGLISH SONGS, AND OTHER SMALL 
POEMS. 


ARRY CORNWALL. 
A New Buition with numerous Additions. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Pi Piccadilly. 


RICHARDSON'’S RURAL HAND-BOOKS. 
Price One Shilling each, with numerous Illustrations, 
D OMESTIC FOWL; their Natural Histo’ 


Breeding—Rearing— and General Management. New 
tion, revised and enlarged. 


P IGS; their Origin and Varictics— Management 
with a View to Profit—and treatment under Disease, Also, 
Plain Directions relative to the most approved modes of Curing 
and Preserving their Flesh. New Edition, improved. 
EES; THE HIVE and the HONEY BEE; 
with plain Directions for obtaining a considerable Annual 
Income from this branch of Rural Economy. New Edit., revised. 


D OGS ; their Origin and Varieties—Directions as 
to their General Management—and simple instructions as to 
their treatment under disease. 


|} ORSES; their Varieties—Breeding—and Man- 


agement in Health and Disease. 
ESTS of the FARM; with Instructions for 


their Extirpation: being a Manual of Plain Directions for 
the certain Destruction of every description of Vermin. 


DA iu DRAINAGE, EMBANKMENT, and 
IRRIGATION. By JAMES DONALD, Civil Engineer, 


‘OILS and MANURES. By Joun Donapson, 


Government Land Drainage Surveyor. 
In the Press, 


HE COW;; Dairy Husbandry and Cattle Breed- 
ing. By M. iM. MELBURN. 


London: Wm, 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 
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as QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cuxxvitt. 
is published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 
I. WIDOW BURNING IN INDIA. 

II. LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. 

III. PURITANISM IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

IV. MIRABEAU AND COUNT DE LA MARCK. 

V. SIR THOMAS BROWNE—WILKILN’S EDITION. 

VI. THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. 

VII. LYELL ON LIFE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
VIII. PAPAL PRETENSIONS. 

1x. REV ORTON ARE LITERATURE—FRENCH AND 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 


[HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CX. and XCV. for October. 
Article I. WESTERN AFRICA. 
II. MARLBOROUGH and the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE. 
III. REASON and FAITH. 
IV. NEWMAN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
V. GREGORY of NAZIANZUM. 
VI. PROCESS and PLEADING. 
VIL DECISIVE BATTLES. 
VIII. LIFE and IMMORTALITY. 
—Feldzug von Sennaar— 
Sq § gts Ly nme um die Welt— 
, ee nach Jerusalem—Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, price 6e, 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 
No. 74, for OCTOBER. 


CO 
1, ROMAN LAW. 
2. QUAKERISM, 
3. FARINI'S ROMAN STATE. 
4. THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM. 
56. THE SYNOD of EXETER. 
6. NOTICES of NEW BOOKS, &c. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


tober 1, No. 16, price 38. 6d. 0! 
pa JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 


MEDICIN 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 
Contents, 
1, On Sleep, Dreaming, and Insanity. 
2. The Theory of Keasoni 
3. State of Lunacy in Treland. 
4. British Lunatic Asylums. 
5&. Medical Evidence in Cases of Insanity. 
& The Murderer’s Confession. 
7. Asylums for the Middle Classes. 
& The Last Sentiments of Suicides. 
9. The Maniae’s Wail. : . 
10. The Proceedings of the Association of Medical Oflicers of 
Hospitals for the Insane. 
ll, Crimina Syenaties. 
12. Chancery Lunatics. 
13. Index and Title- -page for Vol. IV. 
London : J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


OURNAL of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
for JULY 1851, just received. 

Contents.—An Account of the Island of Baweau — Notices by 
Pinang—Cambodia in 1851, with a Plan of the Port of Kam ot— 
Ancient Javanese Inscriptions at Panataran, by J. Rigge, Esq., 
illustrated with a plate. Title and Index to Vol. 4. 

London: J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOUR- 
NAL, Part 43, for OCTOBER ist, peice 1s., contains: Pr: 
illustrated Articles upon the Locomotive Mechanism in the 

Exhibition—Safety Valves— Mechanical Applications of Schiele’s 

Antifriction Curve; and numerous other subjects. With Pro- 

seecines of —— Societies—Particulars of Kecent Patents and 
parered Designs. 

he ilustrations comprise two large Engravin s, on Coppe 

Hawthorn’s Locomotive ‘ Hawthorn,’ and ‘Schiele’s Anti met 4 
Curve,’ and 40 Wood Engravings. 

London: Hebert, 8, Cheapside. Editor's Offices :—Office for 
Patents and Designs, 47, Lincoln’s Inn-tields, London ; 166, 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow; and 20, St. Andrew’s-square, ‘Edin- 














On the Ist of October, price 5¢., No. XX XVIII. of the 


RETIE JOURNAL of HOMCEOPATHY. 
Publis ol, Quamterty. Edited by Drs. DRYSDALE, 

RUSSELL, a DUD 

incipal Contents:—Lectures on the History of Medicine, by 
Dr. Scott—Address at the Second Homceopathic Congress, by Dr. 
Russell— Inquiry into the Truth of Homeopathy, by Mr. Sharp— 
On Syphilitis and evpathists ch by Dr_ Hofrichter—The Perse- 
eution of the Eomencnst ists—Clinical Notes, by Professor Hen- 
derson—Scirrhus of the ngs, by Dr. Black—Dr. Madden on 
the Physical Action - wee opathic Sisticinen eviews : Medi- 
cal Intelligence, including an Account of the English, French, 
and German a Cengresnen of this your. and a full Description of the 
Cc Hahnemann’s Statue at Leipzic. 
London : Highley : & Son, 32, Fleet-street. 


HE PEOPLES and HOWITT'S JOURNAL 

is now published in Monthly Parts onl 27, for 
October, is fend : also Part 17 of PHELPS Ss EDITION of 
SHAKESPEA *Romeoand Juliet,’ price 6d. ; Part 16 of DON 
QUIXOTE; a Part § 9o0f THE ARABIAN NIGHTS: price 1s. 








London: Willoughby & Co. 22, Warwick-lane. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, price 1s., 
beentifally Illustrated.—The OCTOBER Number of this 
pular Miscellany contains: Victor Mirotin and his Daughter, 

y Mrs. Crowe (Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ &c.)—Tyranny in ital taly, 
Hits mgs iy, Woman of the Writers, hari Mar, Cowden 





I. Chaucer—Robin of Redesdale, by orris—A 

ter on Artificial Flowers and Feathers, by Mrs. : White— Ori- 

ging poem: by the Lady Emmeline Stuart \ Leah Dora Green- 

W. C. Bennett, C. H. Hitchin ild’s Corner: 

Old Begy bs: R.A. ¢.; The Childress Z Zodiac, by Mrs. T. K. 

Hervey— The Work ‘Fable: New Patterns by Aiguillette, with 

Semnrons Ilustrations—The Garden 1 One tober—Literature and 

usements— as, lame Devy ; with two coloured 
Plates, ay, Strand, London. 





Just published, price 5s. Part LV. Vol VI. of 


HE JOURNAL of the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Co a A ee ey py 
Evaporating Prope an Trees, by 
B. Tawes-Deltivation of the Fig iy J glass, by H. Bailey— 
Climate and Vegetation of the Himalaya, by T. Th n M. D.— 
Notices of certain new Urnamental Plants, by . Lind! 
of a new ed glandifiora 
corvesory. >t Ww. > 
Fr and Vegetables proved in the Societ 
Sueupeon—Vie Mildew. J. H. Léveillé, D. ih translated 
the French, with some remarks, by the Rev. J. Berkeley — 
Observations on Heatin ng, by 
Meetings from June 17 to September 2, 1851, and a an 4 = to the 
5th and 6th volumes of the Journal. 
London: Published by the Becket, at their House, 21, Regent- 
street ; and onld by all Booksellers 


in the + 





as 

















or his pay is published, in large 12mo., price 3s. 6d. bound, 


OMER’S ILIAD: Books I., VI., XX., and 
XXIV. frm pater Text_as revised by Mr. Veitch. 
With a copious Vocabula: “ne the Use of Schools and Coll * 
NAR FERGUSSOS M.D., F.E.LS8., Rector of the West 
podeer Aberdeen ; and AAS of * * Xenophon’s Anabasis, al 
I. and IL., with copious Vocabulary. 
The Vocabulary contains an explanation of every word that 
occurs, and a translation of the more difficult p 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


Vy AVERLE/Y NOVELS. 
CHEAPEST EDITION. 





A CompLete Ser 


OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
May now be had 
FOR 45s. 
The Novels Separately, 
FROM ls. 4d. To 2s. 6d. each. 
Catalogues of the different Editions may be had on applica- 
tion to any Bookseller. 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


COMPANION ATLAS TO THE WORKS OF HUMBOLDT, 
SOMERVILLE, &c. 
On Nov. 1, new edit. many extra Maps, 12s. 6d. crimson cloth gilt, 


HE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
guaPat; a Gclingion of 24 folio and 4to. Maps and Plate: 

8s, on Steel and full coloured, illustrative Yr 

the 3 Geograrhial Distribution of Natural Phenomena. the 

of ‘The University Atlas of the Middle Ages.’ From 

the Atlas of Dr. Berghaus. Original Maps, drawn by and mj 

_ Superintendence of Drs. Ritter, Kiepert, Grimm, and Oetzel, 

c. 





Shortly, 
The HISTORICAL ATLAS, from the Disso- 

Intion of the Roman Empire in the West, to the Abdication of 
Napoleon. With Pe pas Places and principal Events. 15 Maps, 
imi 01 VER let 8. 

VER’S GEN ERAL and BIBLE ATLAS. 
15 ag Plates, full coloured, 28. 6d. 

Edward Gover, 9, Princes-street, Bedford-row. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


I. 
PITOME of ALISONS HISTORY of 
EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Post 8vo. bound, price 73. 6d. 


Il. 

JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS: a Series 
of Maps and Illustrations of the Geographical Distribution of 
Natural Phenomena. Imp. folio, half-bound mor. 102. 10s, 

*%%* Any Plate and its Description may be had separately, for 
the use of Schools and panes Rooms. priced List will be for- 
warded on appli 





The SAME WORK, aie from the imperial 
folio, for me Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. 25 Maps, 
rge Map of the British Isles. Imp. 
to. halfbound mor. 2, 128. 6d. 


“ We do not remember a contribution to School Libraries, and 
to the resources of School and U niversi ity Teachers, in all respects 
so important as the work before us.”— Examiner. 





FORTIFICATION, for the USE of OFFICERS 
in the ARMY and STUDENTS of MILITARY HISTORY ; 
with illustrative Notes, and numerous Engravings. By Lieut. 
HENRY YULE, Bengal Engineers. vo. price 10s, 6d. 


SANDFORD'S INTRODUCTION to the 
WRITING of GREEK. A New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


vi. 
SANDFORD'S RULES and EXERCISES in 
HOMERIC and ATTIC GREEK. To which is added a short 
System of Greek Prosody. A New Edition. Price 68. 6d. 


SANDFORD’S EXTRACTS from GREEK 
AUTHORS, with Notes and a Vocabulary, A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised by the Rev. W. VEITCH. Price 6s. 

Vill. 
SANDFORD’S TRANSLATION of 
THIERSCH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 8yo. Price 16s, 


Ix. 
Professor JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 28th Edit. 


x. 
AINSLIES LAND SURVEYING; a New 
ona Enlarged Edition. Edited by W. GALBRAITH, M.A. 
F.R.S.A. 5vo. With an Atlas of 32 Plates. Price 21s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UNieD = KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN¢p 
> established tr artiament 
a. in spine, Pall al auton “ BS my $9 


LONDON 
creel 


H. Blair Bod Bae ed 
E.L dent. ate 
, Curti rise 
William Fairlie bea? 
D. Q Henriques, Esq. FH. Phonon ie Esq. 
The Bonus added to Polici ‘arch, 
December, 1847, is a8 follows: ~~ raeaiee + 1834, to the ist 





8 added |Sum add, 
sae Time Aarares to Policy to Poliey 





aim 


£5,000 |18 yrs. 10 mths. £683 6 8 |£787 10 
1,000 | 12 years ito o''0 a 0 
* 1,000 7 years o 


1 
‘le oe | 
* Exampie.—At the commencement of oy year 184] 


aged thirty took out a Policy for 1 ,0002., th 
which is 242. 18. 8d. ; in 1847 


ers J 
£8854E5 
eek SSSSR 


2 
f=] 
i= 
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The Premiums, nevertheless,are on th erate 
only one-half need be paid for the et ear 
surance is for Life. Every information will bead afforded on > 
= to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, W. 
ondon. 





——————_—______. 
Ew and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
OC 0. 26, Sassia I 
Society's Rooms’ Manchester. 7 S*lds, Londen, and lag 
The Businessand Interet f th 
hay e been _ = rr ratte Etonian Assurance Company 
Policies in “ Geass n tabl ¥ cases 
Persons who have been seen m by & medical ehess ef acta, 
are neg seugires $ raed nonce ry the Directors, 
“ Free Policies” are issued, at a sma’ increased rate of premium, 
which remain in force although the life assured 
wast pan Aer tally fi e a? 
he Tables are especi: ny to 
Lives, and the Limits allowed o kaatd Winer oe 
charge, are unusually extensive 
Eighty per Cent. he Profits are eae at the end of every 
eit ed x Assured. —At the fi — tothe end 4 
e on to the amount y—— veraged 
cent. on the Premiums paid. a 
The usual Commission allowed. 


[TIONAL PROVIDENT r INSTITUTIOY, 


cechurch-st: 
FOR MUTUAL “ASSURANCE ON Lives’ “ANNUITIES b 
Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Tneny, 
Ra a ushing' n, Esq. } 
M fall due on he Ist of Oetoberen 
Hey ay that ‘the same must be paid within thirty days from 
a 


t date. 
From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to == 
of November last, the number of Policies issued was 
ducing an annual income of 172,500. 168. 9d. ; and the suse 
the accumulated capital at that day was 623,9690, 148. 7d. 
eee the benefits secured to members of this lactones) 
rtant one that Policies of Assurance may 
the Widower, Widow, or Children of the ‘Asvered, free lon 
or Probate Duty. 
he next Quinguennial Division of Profits will be made up to 
the 20th November, 1852, and all persons who assurances 
before that time will be entitled to peas in a profits, in 
proportion to the time the policy has bee existe: 
Copies of the last Report, and all other i information, | may be hat 
on application at the Office. 


Sept. 20, 1851. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


| fy 4 N TVERSAL, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
shed 1834 Empowered by Special Act of Parlie 
ment, 1 me pe Ld pg London. For the Assurance 
Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in 
Military and Naval Services. 











ne LS. Chai 
Sir Henry Willock, K. rman, 
Lieut.-Gen. Si vid Ar aE EN On ean, Bos 
en. Sir , | Francis , Esq. 
BK C.T. J. perenne Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
John Basinw E sq. M.P. 4. 
Anciep aera tet ay, | Sane 

arles D ce, > ‘ap 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox, Es. 
William Kilburn, Esq. M.P. 


Auditors—Robert Gardner, Esq. ; Robert Hichens, Esq ; 
William Oxborough 
Bankers— Bank of England. an diets, Currie & Co. 
Solicitor— en: 
Physician— — et M.D. PRE 8., 18, a wendish: “square. 
— David Jones, 


The principle ¥.. ve wd the Universal Life Assu rance Society 

of an pale valuation of assets and Habilities, anda division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assur mitted 7, rf 
great advantages; especially to those parties whe may by aethed 
appropriate their propertion of profit to the reduction of fu 
premiums. seen 

The following table will show the result of the 

rofits, as di declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to all ay 

ad on that day paid six annual | cee being woe 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium This will fo mith 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums mre rots: 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division 0 eo 
' noe 


noual 
Pe . | dg —_ Original | | Fremiam 
second Policy, | Assured. | Premium, he 


issued. 
| noe | ihe | “Ef 
before “ 31 - 
40 1,000 
Mth May, 42 15 
50 1,000 
60 ces, 1,000 66 11 
Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Calcutta; 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bombay. 








MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 
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yr 1249 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
UITIES.) 


il — Dublin; and 
pil) and Baker-strest, London, caller, 3 
Instituted a.p. a” 


Gronenger-street, 
Rates for Young and Middle lee. with the 
FB ot ot in existence for any 
tae BONUS (1848) — AppITiIONs to P wing = varying from 
ev per et on the mes ious Seven Years’ Pre’ 
Pirates hout ts. 
lover wit jum may be paid until death. 
men crensing ling Raves of Premium, and half-yearly 


Fees allowed. 
cere CBS at at (the usual rat oy we rants, i | 
en out for se TOMAS LEWIS 


MASONIC, and UNIVERSAL 
Ine a ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Head Office, 


ite Waterloo Bridge. 
ad, Sr at ay and all other accidents, whether on 





gover sont 
_ < ‘payment of 13s. 1d. per quarter, may secure 
perenily 1002 in the event of his death occurring from any 
Dine Y umstance - -- tA, or from any description of 


aecharee stam’ cae entrance fees. 
a Dr eld by id b = yo for a aranpente, 
Tarter includes 
policies now issued exons 13 M4 300. 
urban, and Provincial Agents 


order 
FREDERICK LAWRANCE, Actuary and Seo. 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & 8ON ~~ erected oomere extensive Moproemater 
purpose of feaping ov ery description 
theis Ptock will include oveny. sort manufactured, from the a 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; 2 en r Kooms are sufficient ently 
extensive to allow them to fit upa variety, both in Polished Bire' 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, canons om "French, and also of Ja- 
anned Bedsteads—in fact, to ee n Stock every sort of Bedstead 
hat is made; they have a@ gen ent of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to Dey roo Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of iteads as well as Bed: , and with- 
out attempting to compete with the stees * which the owest class 
of Furniture i sold, and which is their 
w Stock w Pp = “the same ‘principle b by 
which their’ Bedding Trade has, during the last thirt; 
so successfully extended, and the goods, eee of ote Ay Plaid a 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive ¢! > 
are of well-season: als, seund work 
Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, containin full ‘pe 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 


196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH — ~~ & PUBETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the iiviniens of the teeth, and —— them 
in the most effectua] and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
forthe hairs notcoming loose,1s. An improved ~~ 9 Brush, 
that cleans in a See part of the ussal d incapable 
of xo ning te e finest Penetrating Hair Brushes, with 
ee urable unbleached Russian p Batetien, wales do not soften 


pillared Canopy, as well as Brass 
ooden Bedsteads 


and wi 
particular of of 
dding, sent 








UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


SHARE OF PROFIT. ‘INCREASED FROM 


QNE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
one fter Mid , 1850, ani 
SA ie ptentei vc mernaed Senet 
REI Hise t et 
i ht pot ir sree to their contribu- 
in 











res Joe bmg 


tod Insurers pro’ an omapleguel guaran- 
I in aa Ris the aamiel derived from the 
grestments of Premiums. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALB, Actuary. 


(oUNTY, FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
d 2, Ro; awe Buildi: on. 
oe full ean , 2d 1 li thi 
notified to parties holding policies in this 
éS weoeie of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same 
sald be paid on or beforethe 14th of October. The receipts are 
lying at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 


The terms of the Connie 57 Fie ¢ My ry fod hly advantageous to 
the Insured, and have secured Les of public eapee- 
jstion. All claims are sottled mite promptitude and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applyi uy of 
,or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to an. 
is, who are appointed in all the principal towns o f the 


t = “JOHN A. BEAU ONT, Managing Director. — 


House. FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
RATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet we of every description at 
—Brussels Carpet, per yard—Damask Cur- 
fuins, 10d. per yard and — A “Ditto, my Silk and Worsted 
ales if pearly, npn yards wide, at 8s. per yard—The best 
ee Gite hat e, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
The lagest Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
nch Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 

nae, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


LKINGTON and Ccoa.,, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO ATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e, 
Beg respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 
2, REGENT-STREET LONDON; 
45, MOORGATE-STREET 
And Mani factory ,NEWHA LLSTREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which 5 places they have always an extensive stock of 
beir own productions. 
The tL feel the Brac yey Aah of | the public, that 
“ Electro-pl: rocess,” offe: 


r 
Frater their menuiastere, —< och “tae bear their 
Mark, vis. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 


Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


(APETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
pg TENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
safe from the attempts of picklocks and false ke eys. They 
strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
“4 them within the reach classes. Chubb’s Patent 
rvation for deeds, 
. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 

. Liverpool ; 16, M 

anchester : ; and ‘Horsley Fields, ‘Wolverhampton. 











—~ ey Manchester ; and Horsle; M 
ae S IMPROVED PAPIER 
® MACHE is applied extensively for the Seowing, purposes: 
minieetural Enrichments of every description; Ventilators 
ni Centre Flowers aor Collings ; ; Brackets and Trusses; Window 
ais; Console Tables; Picture and Glass Frames; Patent 

ay lengths ; &c. &. large stock always on 
r variety of specimens may be seen at Class 26, Central 
ioe Crystal Palace. By Her ty’s Royal Letters 


hiet ~The W —.. 15 - 
Daten Books mean : ¥ ellington-street North, Strand, where 
Se may be 


4 aLING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
str Pia Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; ” Large size ditto, 5 
opes to match, 9d. er 100. Best Sealing 
vi r 2s. 6d. ; 100 best 
ection ‘of ft Dressing — 


Envelo, 
Loo - 


Se Cutlery, at VyILLIAM 
—~ »75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
Sent carriage fre 





Petar Baa de Cologne imported at 24. per bottle, or 11s. 
PSHONABLE WEDDING CARDS and 

ppd EN Home Card stamped in silver, with flowers, 
ltaisty tee it At Home Cards, Invitations, &c. ; Engraving of 


rst talent; a Lady and Gentleman's Arms im- 
a Ream 


our drawing, for 2is. 
toe aia id Paper, and 500 Envelopes, all amped with your 
Lave, engraved without c’ Heraldic 
Dnifteman pote t. 





, and Stationer, 





ual 
M Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surp. su manner. Genuine Smyrna Spo 

By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are coal ed to 
secure to their customers the luxury es & genuine Smyrna Bpones. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Esi Establishment, 
130 B, Oxtord-ctrest, one door from Holles-street. 

uition.—Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe’s”adopted by 
some b 


uses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


HE HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED.— 
“Gentlemen,—Some three months since, Soles ne ald hair 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my head approachi 
in fact being pits by ot C. the crown and on the sides I was in- 
rdresser, a Beach, of this place, to try 
F COLUMBI IA, and after wering with four 
tie according to your directions, ‘ found a new crop produced, 
restored my ts former appearance. As I 
hed apprehended a total loss of my oy I feel it due to the vir- 
tues of your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear my testimony. 
Mr. Beach, who recommended me, is the same who used it suc- 
ce yin Mr. Wilson’s case, whose testimony you have lately 
published. Mr. B. is a L, ratagton t man; lam also a native of 
that piace, though for the ast ten years in practice here on a 


solicito ours, Se. H. 
Newport, YS. Wieht, 


r. Brushes of improved 
| powerful tt friction. 





7 To: Messrs. C. & A. Oldridge. 


6, 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per Bottle. Noother hy are genuine. 
Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, and never be persuaded to use any 


article as a substitute. 13, Wellington-street North, seven doors 
North of the Strand. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild A npn it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children. —DINNE ORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Sepeapen, tienen Agents for the Improv: 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, an 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties ‘enables the stomach 
to apr tony digest the foo 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce isthe best 
os uard to health, 
old by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
anak Fanden, on @ -pometage -street, Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. & Sone, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen ‘and 5 erchants, London ; oon generally by the principal 
ers in Sauce. 


N.B. To o guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


HOMQGEZ0PATHIC COCOA, 


PREPARED BY 


TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Burope.) 


T HIS original and exquisite Preparation, com- 
bining, i in’ an wey oa the pureness, nutriment and 
fine aroma of the ge red under the most able Home- 
opathic advice, with the cantured skill and a of TAYLOR 
SnOT Eee, the inventors. A delicious and wholesome beverage 
toall; itis a ‘most essential article of diet, and especially adapted 
to those under Homeopathic treatment. It is not cloying to the 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and irritable 
organs. It is purifying to the blood, soothing and 
nervous system, lubricating to the alimentary cana 
at the same time, invigorating an 

TAYLOK BROTHERS confidently c challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called Homeopathic cocoa offered to 
the public. A singe trial will suffice. Ovserve, parti Wy, upon 
each packet, the na 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
paves advantages over other makers arise from the paramount 
nt of their wey by tel tinea cclon. an sci'in command of 





- peeves 


HE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES and 


on. In silver plated the prices are 


sel from 248. the pair; in 
silver, from 848. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
racechurch-street. 





Mi ‘a 
| ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT. 
MECHI’S FAMOUS BAGATELLE TAB 
tured upon the Premises, 4, LEADENHALL- STREET. LON- 
DON, make long nin aupeer short, and combine calculation 
with amusement, pri 108., 4l. 108., St. 108., up to 122. Sold also 
re his Agents, 8 ‘ere & } ag Ox ford ; Powell, the Lou Leeds ; 
— ee iH Woolfield Glasgow : 7 Thom Nottingham ; 
uiers, & Hix, § Norwich. None 
> aa without Mechi’ beome 


OOD for INFANTS, 





a4 My HE. INVALIDS, and 

S NURSING, pane as a Luxury for persons in 

health —BULLOCK’S SEMOLA is recommensed by the most 

eminent of the Profession in Great Britain &, superior to every 

other article of diet for the above p more nutritious 

and high] For weakly rm oe ond elicate ge 
neficial.—Sold in Pack “wy at 28. 6d. and 78. 6d. 

all Chemists and Grocers.—SEMOLA BISCUITS are 

Huntley & Palmer; SEMOLA CHOCOLATE by Fry & 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c—DU 


BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD f N 
, taba 3 or INVALIDS 





THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and onan peety futhout medi- 
cine, pursing, inconvenience, or ex 56v times its cost 
in other remonsen) for nervous, ssomashie, intestinal, liver and 
bilious comp! owever y 
habitual conatipation, diarrhea, —— heartburn, fla’ alency, 
ruption of the _ rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy cakness at the stomach du regnancy, at 
sea, and under ail other circumstan debility = the aged as 
well as infants, fits, i cramps, ysis, &c. 
lew out of 50,000 cures :— 
ate ie. D of of ayy, oom the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
erived considerable benefit from your Keva- 
posing da Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 
Cure, No. 49,832:—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, fiatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re 
moved by Du Barry's excellent ‘food.—Maria Folly. Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 


indigestion, an and i acpi, om ‘which t I had nad suffered great mies, 


and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have or been eflce 
tually cured “by Du "s Food in a very short time.—W. 4 
Reeves, Pool ae Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4,208:—* Eight years’ Gyeprasia, nerveustions, |, debility, 
with cramps, spasms, and nausea, my servant = 
sulted the ives of many, have been effectually removed by D 
Barry's delicious food in a very short time. I shall be be happy to 
answer eK inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Riddlington Reo- 


to 

ak , No. 1,609 :—" Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rendere a 
— pe very a, have been radically removed by, Du Ba 

lex. Stuart, Arcndeneen of R kibberee: 
fort ile pean Soom, Laden ag Hunt, . Barrister-at- 
w, King’s Coll Cambri idge after suffering 60 years from 

partial paralysis, has regain “NY = of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Rev. jes Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional Gteorders ; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from constipation and sickness duri reg: 
nancy ; Miss izabeth Jaco bs, of Nazing Vicarage, W: 
cross, Herts, a cure of extreme Ba ta indigestion, and 
gatherings , Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Harve: pd Shorland, Esq., No. 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, 
Berks, Tate Surgeon in the 96th stent, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter. Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, — 
eneral debility. The only remedy which has obtained 50,000 
iettnenials of cures of the above and many other pmol 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, 
been abandoned as incurable. 

8 a measure of precaution against Bewalente, Arehien Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Tr - Barry & Co. neve 
appointed such agents in London and the pt ang whose —_ 

apie of the 
on 


respectability is af additional guarantee to the 
genuineness of their health-restoring food. Thus are 
ae Piccadilly. p purveyors to Her 

y the Queen ; A - E & Butler, = ; and 


Maj 
Pm | all venders, 
itably waned "for all Gimates, and with “full in- 
‘ euper velned, Ib, 228. ; 10 1b, 38s. 
» ieee 200 miles on receipt < post- 
office order.—Du | Barry € Co., 127, New Bond-street, London 


oO You WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—CRINILENE has been pronounced 

ds he only preparation oe can be relied upon 

e restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, pre- 

venting the hair falling off, strengt — weak hair, and check- 

ing greyness, and for the production of whiskers, saqstedhics, 

eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. 

gantly scented, and sufficient for three months’ use ; will cond 

ostage free x receipt of twenty- J ur. postage-stampe, by Miss 

DE AN, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- Lon: estimonial : 

Dr. , o 2 says,—“ Jt isa beautiful preparation, and the only 
one I can recommend.” 


> UPTURES EFFECTUALLY and PER 
MANENTLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS.—The g 
success of Dr. GUTHREY’S REMEDY Pr every variety of an fe 
and double rupture is mithout a parallel in the history of 
cine. In every case a perfect cure is teed. Itis easy as 
painless in cream causing no inconvenience whatever, and ~ | 
oO 



















ee Fortnum, Mason & Co. 


dict 














paw A in pr 
enabling them to offer every 
COA AND. ‘CHOCOLATE, 
as regards both gelivend rice, upon unequalled terms. They are 
ceo Daeanton . pendant excl e P Seevaiee of the 


SOLUBLE AN D DIETETIC COCOAS, 
the latter is strongly recommended by the Pocults to Invalides, ¢ on- 
valescents and Dyspeptics, as most nutritious an ye of ion, 
and being free from the exciting properties of tea ffee 
=e it a most desirable deepens after a late evening. 

other makes of these are spurious imitations. 

t hese standard P: Genaeniionn, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY ery a be had, wholesale, at the “yy BRICK- 
LANE, LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea’ Dealers, and 
en. 


m 
CAUTION. —To ap my see that op — 


prevent 
ee Brothers” is roe eve: 
imuations of the SOLUBLE and DIBTETIC COCOAS 
calculated to bring Cocoa ‘nto diereprda. 








A sue of tp ey post free on receipt o 
cash, post — -%? ler for 78., payable at ‘aaye 
Inn-road o' hy — r. Henry a 14, Hand- -court, Holborn, 
London. At home for consultation daily, 10 till 1 and 4 till 8 
(Sundays excepted). Hundreds of testimonials from the faculty 
and patients may be seen. 






OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 

An extraordinary CURE of a BAD FOOT.—Mr. Henry 
Kennewell,son of the late much-respected surveyor of the South- 
ampton district of St. Pancras, London. , States in a letter to his 
mother, from Burra Burra, Port ‘Adelaide that in his journey to 
those mines, from Adelaide, he was compelied to walk, for want of 
a conveyance, and in doing so he and pT poisoned 
pond se \ e oe! 3, owes wader 8 sur 3 pam -_ 

r more than four months without obtaining re! 

then induced to olioway’s Ointment and Pills, which in 


three weeks Ad Py hy - ee S a an 
commence work without inconvenience.—Sold all @ $ 
commence work without Incunvenienes Bold Ry aly ramps 
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NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A Series of the best ENGLISH and FOREIGN AUTHORS, carefully edited, and elegantly printed in post 8yo, 
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NEANDER’S HISTORY OF THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY, 
To which is added his ANTIGNOSTICUS; in 2 vols. 


Recent Volumes of the STANDARD LIBRARY, 3s. 6d. each. 


NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, 4 Vols. LAMARTINE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST, in 1 Vol. LAMARTINE’S GIRONDISTS, 3 Vols. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, 4 Vols. JUNIUS’S LETTERS, with Woopratt’s Notes, and New Evidence of 


LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, by G. P. R. the Authorship, 2 Vols. 
JAMES, in 2 Vols., Portraits. | TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 


GREGORY’S CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, complete in 3 Vols, 
GOETHE'S WORKS, including his FAUST, 3 Vols. SCHILLER’S WORKS, 4 Vols. 
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DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. 


A HISTORY of CHRISTIAN ART, translated from the French, with above 150 Engravings, in 2 vols. Vot. I. 


Recent Volumes of the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 5s. each. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, by Sir WILLIAM | PICKERING’S RACES OF MAN. Numerous Plates. 
JARDINE and ED. JESSE, 40 fine Engravings. 


KITTO’S. SCRIPTURE LANDS. 24 Maps, beautifully engraved. RES POSSE Seelh, Se SOP ee igeanings 





STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, 
Exemplified in Experiments ; upwards of 220 Woodcuts. 
Recent Volumes of the SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 3s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Most complete and correct Translation. 3 Vols. | RICHARDSON’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY AND PALO 


. 7 - TOLOGY. 400 Cuts. 
Sean VIEWS Se RATURE. STAUNTON’S CHESS-PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK. 
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OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, 


Literally translated into English Prose. 


Recent Volumes of the CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 5s. each. 


OVID'S FASTI, TRISTIA, &c. ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, RHETORIC AND POETICS. 
PLATO'S WORKS, 4 Vols. HERODOTUS — THUCYDIDES — LIVY — SOPHOCLES— SE 


HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, in Prose, 2 Vols. a eee 
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NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES IN THE PRESS. 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


KIRBY, with material Additions; KIDD, recently revised by the Author; and WHEWELL; will all be published immediately. 
Others are in preparation. 


AGASSIZ AND GOULD’S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 


Enlarged by DR. WRIGHT. Nearly 400 Engravings. 


DR. MANTELL’S HAND-BOOK to the ORGANIC REMAINS in the BRITISH MUSEUM 
OERSTED’S SOUL IN NATURE, and other Works. 
ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, New Edition, revised, in 2 vols. 





HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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